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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_—>—- 

WEETNESS and light” have a new chance in the world. The 

Duke of Genoa, who is now a pupil at Harrow, and a resident 
in Mr. Matthew Arnold’s household, is said to be the candidate 
fixed upon by the Ministry for the throne of Spain. He is a 
nephew of Victor Emanuel,—his father, the late Duke of Genoa, 
having died in 1855, about a year after the present Duke's birth. 
It is said that the Duke of Genoa has replied to the offer of the 
Crown that he will only accept it, if the Cortes elect him by a 
majority of two-thirds. It is a wise condition. Of course, this 
offer means a prolongation of the Regency for some years longer, 
as the lad is only 15. Indeed, the chance of the present weak and 
tottering Government existing for even another year is not very 
considerable, nor do we know that the choice of a King who 
cannot exercise any authority as yet, is likely to materially 
strengthen its hands. Yet it would surely be pleasant to see what 
the ‘‘sweetness and light” which Mr. Arnold inculcates with so 
insinuating an air, and the teaching as to ‘culture and anarchy ” 
which he has promulgated with such effect to comparatively culti- 
vated and comparatively orderly England, might do for super- 
stitious, dark, distracted Spain. Yet perhaps, after all, govern- 
ment by this Italian pupil of a fine English poet, philoso- 
pher, and critic, might not answer much better for Spain, than 
government by the pupil of the greatest of Greek philosophers and 
artists answered for Syracuse in the old days. Still it would 
hardly be a failure from the same cause. ‘The lessons inculcated 
in “ Culture and Anarchy,” might not precisely suit the wants 
of Spain, but it is clear that some of the lessons of the master 
have already sunk into good ground. The ‘Sick King of 
Bokhara,” in Mr. Arnold's beautiful poem, sums it up as the 
moral of the tale, that “although we take what we desire, 
we must not snatch it eagerly.” And that moral, at least—and a 
very important one it is in relation to this negotiation—the young 
aspirant to the Spanish Crown has promptly and sagaciously put 
in practice. 











The Emperor of the French seems to be just now in one of his 
cold fits towards the Liberal movement which has puzzled him so 
much. He has given out, it seems, that the Chamber of Deputies 
shall not meet in October at all,—not till November ; and he has 
officially confirmed the before only provisional appointment of M. 
Foreade de la Roquette to the Ministry of the Interior,—an 
appointment which seems explicitly inteuded to challenge the 
wrath of the Liberal party. ‘The Emperor’s courage evidently 
ebbs and flows like a periodic spring, and is just now on the flow. 
Does he want to make the whole Liberal party into Irreconcile- 
ables? We should not be surprised if it be so, but we doubt 
whether he will have the nerve to defy them when he has effected 
his purpose. 


As far as we can judge of the drift of the last French telegram 
from Washington, it appears tomean that the American Government 
is hedging on the subject of the intervention in Cuba. ‘The American 
Government “ has declared,” so runs the telegram, “ that it had 
never had any intention of offering to mediate in Cuba, an! had 





been actuated solely by humanitarian motives.” In other words, 
we imagine, it did very much what Mr. Sumner did with regard 
to the Alabama question,—dropped out half-considered views with 
all the prestige of official authority, and then started back in sur- 
prise to see the gravity with which the thing was taken up. It 
has been the great defect of the Republican party since its accession 
to power that it has repeatedly shown the most inadequate sense 
of the significance of diplomatic language. It forgets the vast 
difference between a political feeler at a party meeting, and the 
deliberate policy of a cabinet, and often puts forward the former 
with the official authority of the latter. If you fire off a rifle, 
though only loaded with the cork of a pop-gun, you must expect 
it to do mischief. All Europe regards a minister plenipotentiary’s 
conversational hints as threats. The American Government is 
apt to be surprised, when its official spokesmen threaten, that 
their most elaborate menaces are regarded as anything more 
serious than conversational hints. 


Mr. Dickens has never done anything better of its kind than 
his very clever and witty, and yet, on the whole, very wise address 
to the members of the Midland Institute on Monday evening,— 
the whole drift of which was to deprecate anything like bumptious 
education, and to recommend to the students Sidney Smith's 
excellent advice, ‘‘ to have the courage to be ignorant of a great 
many things, in order to avoid the calamity of being ignorant of 
everything.” Mr. Dickens, however, diverging from the main 
current of his very practical though very entertaining address, to 
defend the age against the charge of being devoted to “‘ material” 
ends, interpolated a theoretically very unsatisfactory passage on 
that head. We say “ theoretically ” unsatisfactory, because we 
see no more reason than Mr. Dickens does to believe in any age 
when the great mass of mankind were less devoted to material 
ends than they are now. But when Mr. Dickens intimates that 
the only materialism that he can understand is the materialism of 
a sort of Chinese hatred of innovation, and that spirituality con- 
sists as much in opening your mind freely to chemical discovery 
or the laws of galvanism, as in the thirst for beauty, the love of 
righteousness, or the knowledge of God, he seems to us to be 
talking plausible confusions. He even hints that when Christ 
said to His disciples, “I have yet many things to say unto you, 
but ye cannot bear them now,” He may have referred to the 
electric telegraph or spectrum analysis! On the whole, we cannot 
advise Mr. Dickens to edit the Gospels. We fear the result would 
be a little like that produced by the atrocious Swiss practice of 
lighting up the Staubbach for gaping tourists with Bengal lights 
and Roman candles. 


Lord Hartington lectured the tenant-farmers of Ireland with 
almost pedagogic severity at an agricultural meeting at Lismore 
on Thursday week. ‘The occasion was an anniversary meeting of 
a farmers’ society founded forty years ago by his father, the Duke 
of Devonshire, so that the Marquis felt, as it were, at home, and 
did not scruple to be didactic. He commented on the improve- 
ment he discovered in live stock,—cattle, and pigs, ‘ especially 
pigs; ” and on the improvement in the physique of the labourer 
within the last twenty years—(he did not say in loyalty and con- 
tent, and while they improve in sinew and savings and do not im- 
prove in loyalty, the prospect is not a very good one),—and then 
he went on to remind the tenant-farmers what very prejudiced 
people they were. ‘That ‘ tenant-farmers,” as Lord Hartington 
said, ‘are not the persons to form a perfectly impartial judgment 
on the land question,” is very clear ; but then, for precisely the 
same reason, neither are the landlords; and while the tenant- 
farmers have very little direct influence on the decision of this 
question, the landlords will have much. In fact, there are no less 
than seven great landlords in the Cabinet, and of the remainder, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mr. Bright (!) belong to the 
landlord party, while the tenant-farmers have not, we need hardly 
say, a single representative in the Cabinet. ‘lhe tenant-farmers, 
therefore, may well retort upon Lord Hartington that as the 
landlords are, on his own showing, by no means impartial judges, 
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it is somewhat hard that they should have the ultimate decision so 
completely in their own hands. 


Lord Clarendon spoke at Watford on Monday, also at a meeting 
of an Agricultural Association, and also in a generally Conserva- 
tive sense. He defended the House of Lords for its apathy, on 
the ground that it had an excellent habit of saying nothing when 
it had nothing to say,— a modest habit, no doubt, but modesty 
hardly makes a statesman, and the precise charge against the 
House of Lords is, that, excepting some twenty or thirty men, 
the Peers ave nothing to say on so many great subjects, caring, 
in fact, little or nothing about them. To be empty-minded and 
silent is’ better than to be empty-minded and loquacious; but 


statesmen are neither empty-minded nor silent; they have’ 


thoughts, and they express them. Lord Clarendon went on to 
admit that the House of Lords wanted *‘ steam”; but he did not 
define political steam, or say from what boiler the House of Lords 
is to derive it. On the Irish land question, Lord Clarendon called 
for a measure on which there should be no display of party spirit, 
by which, of course, he means a measure on which Conservative 
landowners and Liberal landowners should vote together. He 
denounced the ‘ felonious” appropriation of the property of 
tenants-at-will by Ivish landlords who turn out their tenants 
without strict payment for the improvement, but deprecated the 
notion that such practices were common. He still further de- 
nounced the exciting of extravagant expectations in the minds 
of the Irish people, and warmly denied that those who sowed 
those expectations are the friends of Ireland. Lord Clarendon 
ended an effective Liberal-Conservative speech by promising us a 
good spell of peace. Having been on the Continent and seen 
‘‘ some persons who exercise no little influence over the destinies 
of Europe,” he could say with confidence that since the conclusion 
of the Prussian and Austrian war in 1866, Europe had “ never 
had a fairer prospect of maintaining the inestimable blessings of 
peace.” It hardly needed a foreign minister to tell us that ; but 
we are well satisfied to know that persons who “exercise no little 
influence over the destinies of Europe,” acquiesce in that very 
sober and sensible opinion. 


Mr. Cardwell addressed his constituents at Oxford on Wednes- 
day evening amidst the pauses of a terrific thunderstorm, which 
interrupted his speech. But, clearly, if he had been a peer, or 
such a peer, at least, as Lord Clarendon approves, he would have 
left the thunderstorm in possession of the field, and kept silence, 
even from good words. He said nothing at considerable length, 
and very nicely,—explaining how hard the Ministry had worked, 
and how they sleep only in the recess, not being able, like Mr. 
Henley, to sleep in the House,—how hard Lord Hatherley had 
worked at the Bankruptcy Bill, how the habitual criminals and 
the compound householders (whom Mr. Cardwell not unnaturally 
associates together), had both been provided for this session,— 
how admirably Mr. Forster had managed the Endowed Schools’ 
Bill, and how generously Sir John Pakington had recognized the 
merit of that achievement,—how kindly the Tories had refrained 
from factious opposition to the Irish Church Bill,—how Ireland 
comes to have a land-grievance,—how the Conservatives had pre- 
pared and he himself had effected a reduction in the Army 
Estimates,—how good the Army is,—how completely we let the 
colonies do as they like,—how hard it is to decide about the ballot, 
how completely Mr. Cardwell himself reserves his judgment 
thereon,—and finally, how poor a ghost is the wandering Protec- 
tionist who has lately put in a pallid appearance in Manchester. 
There is an artistic satisfaction to constituents, we dare say, in 
listening to this sort of thing so nicely put together, but it is 
hardly instructive. 


The Revenue returns are very good. Some of the papers seem 
to think that the Customs’ duties have fallen off, but this is a 
blunder. They forget the remission of the corn duty. The in- 
crease, too, is in spite of the diminution due to the remission of the 
fire-insurance duty. Mr. Gladstone is always lucky in finance. 


The Bishop of Orleans, a great friend of Pére Hyacinthe, and 
a liberal Catholic, seems to have made every effort to prevent 
Pére Hyacinthe sending that letter of resignation, in which he, 
in effect, defied the Council, and appealed from the Roman Church 
as it is, to the Church as he thought it should be. Failing in this, 


Monsigneur Dupanloup addresses him a very earnest and really 
affectionate letter, pointing out, however, rather bitterly what ‘‘ an 
insult” the ex-Superior of the Paris Carmelites has been guilty of 
to ‘‘ our Saviour, to place himself as he is now doing alone, face 
to face, in opposition to Him, and in contempt of His Succes- 





——__ 
sors!” The Bishop insists strongly on Pére Hyacinthe’s haying 
shown no taste for obedience and humiliation, such as Pare Lacor- 
daire, and Pére Ravignan, though they had to “suffer” much 


more, showed in far greater strength. This seems to bea really 
fair accusation, as coming from a sincere member of the Roman 
Church, who always makes willingness to submit to authority 
and to accept rebuke humbly, one of the test-virtues of her com. 
munion. Pere Hyacinthe, however, is already at heart a Protes. 
tant. He thanks the Bishop of Orleans very cordially for hig 
letter, but declines to admit any fault. ‘‘ What you qualify as a 
great fault committed, I call a great duty accomplished.” A very 
insubordinate Catholic indeed ! 


The body of the late Lord Justice Clerk of Scotland (the Right 
Hon. George Patton) was found in the Almond river on the afternoon 
of yesterday week, being drawn up bya creeper which had caught 
hold of the right hand. There was a deep gash across the throat, 
and it became too evident that the Lord Justice Clerk had com- 
mitted suicide,—in distress of mind concerning his impending 
examination before the Bridgewater Commission, which, unless he 
could have cleared himself absolutely, would have been the more 
painful, that he had only lately, it is said, sat as judge on a bribery 
case in Scotland. This suicide is a terrible, and may perhaps prove 
a not unwholesome, commentary on the flat and common-place 
jocosities of bribery confessions. If we would only remember that 
the winks and leers with which we greet the political immoralities 
of an election contest,—just like the winks and leers with which 
we greet immoralities of another and even graver kind,—may 
before long turn to tears and blood in sensitive natures, we should 
hardly have so many willing to corrupt and to be corrupted as we 
have. The tragedy of Mr. Patton’s end may yet do something 
to impress the tough consciences of election agents and election 
victims. 

Mr. Patton is succeeded as Lord Justice Clerk by Mr. Moncreiff, 
now Lord Advocate. It is supposed that Mr. Young, the Solicitor- 
General for Scotland, will become Lord Advocate, and that either 
Mr. A. Rutherford Clark or Mr. Gifford may succeed to Mr. Young. 


As Mr. Moncrieff, till now Lord Advocate, has been made Lord 
Justice Clerk, in place of the late Mr. Patton, the seat which he 
now holds, for the Universities of Glasgow and Aberdeen, will be 
vacated. An elector writing to the Star of yesterday proposes to 
return Mr. John Stuart Mill to the House of Commons in his 
place. Usefulas Mr. Mill has been in Parliament, we are not 
sure that in general he is not more useful out of it. Undoubtedly 
when in the House he wasted a great deal of time in conscientious 
drudgery which might have been turned to more permanent 
advantage, had he been studying or writing. Still, in a session 
when the Irish land question is to be the principal theme, his 
presence in the House would be of more than usual importance. 
And he would have a real claim on the respect of a learned body 
like that of Glasgow and Aberdeen, who at least know what he ia, 
which the electors of Westminster did not. We have not 
heard what chance of success his candidature would have; it 
ought to be considerable. 


A very amusing account of the liquefaction of the blood of St. 
Januarius has appeared in the 7imes, and another, apparently by 
the same writer, but with different touches, in the Pall Mall 
Gazette. It would seem from these narratives that the so-called 
miracle is impressive neither to Catholics nor to Protestants,— 
that it is a periodical ‘ transaction’ popular in Naples chiefly as 
giving occasion to a public holiday of the wildest kind, and that 
the liquefaction takes place chiefly through the agency of motion 
—or, at least, only takes place after the vessel (a sort of carriage- 
lamp), which holds it, has been turned about repeatedly. If, how- 
ever, motion is the cause of liquefaction, surely the substance, 
whatever it be, should solidify again when the vessel is at rest,— 
whereas the writer of the account in the Times states that after 
having been kissed by all who care to kiss it, the vessel is “ placed 
on the grand altar till the evening,”—and we conclude that the 
liquified substance does not again congeal till it is put out of 
sight. On one of the three days on which the writer in the 
Times observed the process, the liquefaction took 13 minutes, on 
another 9, and on another 6,—the most rapid liquefaction taking 
place on the first day of the three (Sunday). The mode of the 
‘* miracle ” suggested no sort of trick or underhand proceeding to 
this observer, but neither did it suggest the slightest impression of 
sacredness or devotion. It was simply a mechanical incautation, 
performed by the singing of the Nicene Creed, or if that does 
not answer, of the Athanasian Creed,—which seems to be in 
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the nature of an a@ fortiori argument to liquefy,—not so surpris- 
ing, by the way, if one did not suppose that use must have 
deadened its effect by this time, as it has the effect of the lique- 
faction itself ! 

Sir George Bowyer and the Rev. W. J. Phillpotts have had a 
bitter little correspondence in the Times as to an assertion of the 
latter that the late Bishop of Exeter had once said to him (4 propos, 
we believe, of Catholic Emancipation), ‘‘ The Irish Church must 
go; it is doomed; and if we don’t keep clear of it, we must go 
too.” Mr. Phillpotts treats this story concerning his father as a 
posthumous fabrication of Sir George Bowyer’s,—regarding it as 
utterly inconsistent with the late Bishop's fidelity to the cause of 
the Irish Church,—for the defence of which Henry of Exeter's 
dJast great mental effort was, as he tell us, made. Sir George 
Bowyer is always doing foolish things, but his worst enemy never 
yet accused him of falsehood ; and this falsehood would not only 
be silly, but purposeless. Nor is there the smallest inconsistency 
between the burden of the late Bishop’s reported augury and his 
subsequent conduct. At the timeof the augury, he probably did think 
the Irish Church doomed, and the English Church, so far as it was 
identified with it, doomed too, and yet he probably deemed it very 
base to think seriously of buying off the fate of the English Church 
by the desertion of the Irish Church. Mr. Phillpotts has fairly 
laid himself open to Sir George Bowyer’s rather neat retort, that 
Mr. Phillpotts’s letters, far from tending to damage his opponent’s 
character, ‘‘ only show that talent is sometimes not hereditary.” 
There are men who, in this world, will never grasp the difference 
between predicting an eclipse and conspiring to bring it about. 


The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, who preached a sermon 
on Wednesday before the Social Science Congress which has this 
week been deliberating in that city, took a rather bold line before 
such an assembly by raising directly the question of the diabolic 
or demoniacal theory of moral evil. He took for his text, ““ Who 
went about doing good and healing all who were oppressed of the 
Devil.” Social science, he said, contemplated ‘ doing good’ as its 
great work, but according to his own belief, if it were to succeed in 
its specific work, it must be by recognizing that the misery to be 
cured is the result of an alien bondage, an oppression by personal 
forces of evil external to the sufferer’s own soul. He knew, he 
said, that evil would be regarded by many of those present as the 
mere negative force of society, a force as indispensable to progress 
as friction is to locomotion. He illustrated his case by touching on 
infanticide, of which no legislative counteraction, he said, could 
ever reach the root, though it might alleviate the symptoms. 
Unless ‘ Social Science’ recognized clearly what it could not do, 
and only faith could, it would not succeed in doing even its own 
part well. Doubtless, the Bishop is right here. It is a first condi- 
tion of sound legislation to apprehend clearly how dangerous and 
even fatal it is to attempt more by legislation than legislation can 
effect. But we do not see that this sobriety of aim depends on any 
special theory of moral evil. As a matter of fact, demoniacal 
oppression is connected in the Bible more directly with cases of 
insanity and epilepsy than with symptoms of moral depravity. 
And those are precisely the cases in which the direct pressure of 
religious considerations on the mind of the sufferer is not only in- 
efficacious, but dangerous, if not mischievous. Even our Lord is 
never represented as healing insanity by an appeal to the conscience, 
but only by a direct act of power. 


Sir Stafford Northcote, who presided at the Congress, laid it 
down in his opening address that the great social desideratum of the 
day is to teach the English people to support and co-operate with 
Parliament and the Government, instead of wasting, as we now 80 
often do, the greater part of the total energy needed for social 
improvement, by quarrelling about the persons by whom it shall 
be done. In the course of a somewhat miscellaneous and rather 
too scrappy address upon this text, he maintained that we should 
soon need three new Ministries, a Ministry of Health, a Ministry 
of Education, and a Ministry of Justice. ‘‘’The present day, 
however,” added Sir Stafford, ‘‘is the day of Royal Commissions ; 
that of Ministries is yet to come.” ‘That is, it is a day of 
suspended animation, for Royal Commissions mostly mean inves- 
tigating over again what you are completely master of already, 
because you have not mind or nerve to decide on the remedy and 
seek excuses for delay. But is not that day very near its close ? 
The Irish Church measure, the Endowed Schools’ measure, and the 
promise to legislate without further inquiry both on the Irish land 
question and English primary education, look like it. Sir Stafford’s 
imagination is still under the spell of the system which sprang 
out of Government by a minority,—Government by a tenant- 
at-will. 





Social science either did not prosper in its discussions, or it was 
very badly reported. The discussions both on the colonial diffi- 
culty and on infanticide read like a number of raw opinions 
blurted out without exposition and almost without argument. One 
man says he is against any sacrifice of the interests of the mother 
country to the interests of the colony; another man says, he is 
against the sacrifice of the interests of the colony to the interests 
of the mother country, and so the opinions go on alternating with- 
out either reason or rhyme. One man says women who put their 
children to death are all demonstrably insane; another says they 
ought not to be allowed to be delivered in private,—as if they 
applied for a licence for a private delivery which could be refused 
them,—and nothing comes out of the discussion, as reported, 
except a vote that capital punishment should no longer be the 
penalty for the murder of children by the mothers at the time of 
birth ; that still-born infants ought to be registered ; and that the 
number of newly-born children found in the streets should be 
published by the Registrar-General every week! Mild results 
these cf deliberative wisdom, and still milder reasons for those 
results! Either the Bristol Congress is exceptionally unfortunate 
in its reports, or it has not been a very great stimulus to the mind 
of the nation. 


The Pantin butchery has been more or less cleared up since 
last week. The murderer, who took the name of the son of the 
murdered woman (Madame Kinck) for his own purpose, was 
really one Traupmann, an artizan who had worked for Kinck at 
Roubaix, and conceived tho idea of enriching himself by the 
murder, first of his former master, and then, that not succeed- 
ing, of his whole family. The design seems to have been to 
possess himself of the title-deeds of the Kincks’ property,—to 
sail for America,—to lie quiet there till the murder of the wife 
and family had blown over, and then, representing himself to some 
French consul as Kinck himself, and producing the title-deeds of 
the property, to apply for its transmission to America. It was a 
very stupid scheme, and was foiled before the murderer had 
left Havre, through his being accidentally questioned 
closely under the idea that he was a sailor shirking his engage- 
ment on board a vessel. The man’s answers struck the officer as 
suggesting some connection with the crime of which the papers 
were full, and he charged him directly with it. The man there- 
upon leaped into the docks, from which he was with difficulty 
extricated alive. The body of the eldest son has since been dis- 
covered buried in the same field at Pantin as that of the rest of 
the family ; and it is believed that the father’s body has been 
found in Alsace. The strange thing is that this wretch Traup- 
mann actually sent back 100 francs out of the 300 francs he had 
found on the bodies to his old father at Roubaix, who was in 
difficulties. Even he, then, is not all devil. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, we are told, is devoting part 
of his vacation to active exercise on the velocipede or bicycle. It 
is a very characteristic amusement. The velocipede is an instrument 
of progress, and Mr. Lowe likes progress. It is rather alarming to 
timid wayfarers, and Mr. Lowe likes to alarm timid wayfarers. It 
gives a good deal of uphill work, and Mr. Lowe always likes uphill 
work,—witness his valiant attempt to convince the “invincible 
ignorance” of the City that a smaller gold coin with a charge for 
mintage will be as costly, and therefore as valuable, as a some- 
what larger one gratuitously minted. Now, the velocipede is, we 
believe, alone among conveyances in this, that it increases the up- 
hill work of the rider, instead of lightening it. Finally, it 
seems to be a rather dangerous steed for the rider, if we may 
judge by the number of riders it throws, and whose brains it 
fractures, and Mr. Lowe likes dangerous riding,—quite lately he 
used to ride a very dangerous horse in the park. Still, we trust he 
will be as careful as it is in his nature to be. It would not only be 
a blow to the Bank of England, a sorrow to the City, and a 
calamity to the Courts of Judicature, if he were to share the 
terrible fate depicted in Hans Breitmann’s graphic ballad; it 
would also put a stop most unsatisfactorily to the very interesting 
question as to his ministerial prospects and destiny. It will be 
quite time for that eccentric, but genuine genius, to be taking 
his meteor ride “‘in Himmel troo de endless plue,”—a position in 
which it is not easy to conceive Mr. Lowe,—when he has fairly 
solved for his many curious and speculating admirers the pro- 
blem of his ministerial career. Everybody would lament Mr. 
Lowe. He is the cayenne-pepper of political life. Parliament 
would lose its pungency without him. 


Consols were on Friday evening 923 to 93. 
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1144 THE 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
THE FORGOTTEN POINT IN THE IRISH LAND 
QUESTION. 


SOLATED ministers, Lord Hartington, the Earl of Claren- 
don, Mr. Cardwell, have all been firing off speeches on 
the Irish Land question, and all of them, while in greater or less 
degrees—Lord Clarendon more, and Lord Hartington decidedly 
less —appreciating fairly enough the essence of the pecuniary 
grievance to be remedied, omitting to appreciate one very im- 
portant grievance, which seems to us to be pretty well at the 
root of the political difficulty. The only matter that these 
ministers are thinking about in their respective speeches is 
how to prevent the landlord from “feloniously,” as Lord 
Clarendon says, though legally, robbing the tenant of what 
had been added by the tenant's capital and the tenant’s 
industry to the value of the holding. Mr. Cardwell reiterates 
precisely the same doctrine. The problem, he says, is how 
to prevent a land law which contemplates the landlord’s 
making all the permanent improvements himself, and leaving 
nothing of this sort to the tenant, from doing the grossest 
injustice when applied to a condition of things such 
as exists in Ireland, where in multitudes of holdings 
the tenant makes all the improvements, and the land- 
lord none of them. The problem, in other words, as it 
appears to Lord Clarendon and Mr. Cardwell, and still more 
as it appears to Lord Hartington, who thinks of little beyond 
warning the Irish that blessed are they who expect no- 
thing, is how to discover a tenants’ right which shall not be, 
as Lord Palmerston said, a landlords’ wrong. Lord Harting- 
ton is even very uneasy in his mind about the agricultural 
labourer. The tenant-right, he fears, will be a labourers’ 
wrong, no less than a landlords’. The Foreign Minister and 
the Postmaster-General are absolutely agreed on one point,— 
to call for help to the Conservatives in putting on a drag to 
check the velocity with which this question is moving. Lord 
Clarendon exhorts the various parties to consider the matter 
in no party light, just as Lord Hartington did a month ago. 
And in his recent speech at Lismore Lord Hartington insists, 
with something like asperity to the farmers, that their interest 
in the matter is the interest of a class, and by no means an 
impartial class,—as if he had expressly intended to warn 
them that one member at least of the Cabinet would resist 
their demands to the last. Mr. Cardwell is more cautious 
than his two colleagues. He does not intimate, as they do, 
that it will be necessary to appeal more or less to the Con- 
servatives for help in resisting Irish claims. But he limits 
his view of the mischief to be remedied absolutely to the one 
point,—the guarantee of the tenant against legal spoliation. 
Now, though this is a very important point indeed,— 
possibly, the most important point of all, inasmuch as it 
has been this legal plunder of tenants here and there which 
has created so deep a sense of wrong in the Irish imagi- 
nation,—it is a very narrow view of the Irish difficulty 
which regards it as the only point. If we only guarantee to 
those tenants who have made improvements the full value of 
those improvements, we do indeed do all that the common 
laws of honesty require, but we utterly evade the principal 
political question involved, whether or not policy does not 
require that in a country where the vast majority of the people 
are in some sense identified with the land,—many of them as 
small farmers, alarge number more as agricultural labourers, who 
hope to become small farmers,—we should leave wholly to mere 
private contract the determination of the conditionsunder which 
the career of the farmer is to be carried on. The problem 
seems to us one not merely of legal honesty, not merely even 
of economic science, but in a very great measure also of poli- 
tical wisdom. There were, according to the last full returns 
in Ireland, about 540,000 separate occupiers of land in 
Ireland, some of them holding more than one farm, so that 
the number of holdings was nearly 600,000. The number of 
agricultural labourers, on the other hand, was probably above 
this number. The farmers’ families make up not much under 
half the total population of Ireland, and the families of 
the agricultural labourers probably an equal proportion. 
For a population thus living by agriculture it seems obvious 
that a very different policy is needed, from what is needed in 
a country where the principal careers are opened by great 
towns. If we do not give the Irish people every chance in 
agriculture, we cannot even suppose that their legitimate 
ambitions—that need for a prospect of something better 
which every energetic and lively people needs—will be satisfied. 





The main question is,—Can the law do anything to guarantee 
a fair career to the agricultural peasant,—anything which wil} 
neither be unfair to the landlord, nor ultimately detrimental to 
the peasant himself? Now, practically this question has solved 
itself in all the prosperous parts of Ireland, for a custom, almost 
as strong as law, has grown up, and this custom does not 
merely ensure the tenant against legal plunder, but it ensures 
him more or less a fair chance as well. No law will be adequate, 
politically adequate, to the necessity of the case, which simply 
compels landlords to pay the full value of improvements, if it 
does not, at the very least, secure from the first the position 
of a tenant, so as to raise him above mere caprice in the 
landlord. It is absolutely necessary, doubtless, to give those 
tenants who have, in fact, made their holdings what they are, 
who have so transformed the property they rent as to make it 
a new property, some fixity of tenure corresponding to the 
importance of the change they have effected. When the 
tenant has, in effect, made the property, the rent reserved to 
the landlord might fairly be turned into a rent-charge, and the 
tenant recognized as what he really is, the equitable owner. 
But that, we maintain, is not nearly enough for the political 
evil. It is quite as essential to secure the tenant who has 
hitherto done little or nothing, a fair encouragement to invest 
his capital in his farm, and improve its value. We want 
to give the ignorant, and timid, and dependent farmers hope, 
as well as to give the intelligent, and bold, and successful 
farmers the due reward of their services. We want to encour- 
age the thriftless to save, as well as to protect the thrifty 
who have saved. We want to identify the interests of the 
petty farmer with the interests of the Government, as well as 
those of the opulent and intelligent farmer. Of the 540,000 
tenant-farmers in Ireland, no less than 272,000,—say, exactly 
half,—hold less than 15 acres, and about 122,000 more hold. 
less than 30 acres. We have no means of knowing how many 
of these are farmers who have greatly improved their farms. 
But it is pretty certain that if the Government only contem- 
plates ensuring full compensation for permanent improve- 
ments, the measure will affect the larger farmers very much 
more than the smaller,—that it will vitally interest and do 
something to satisfy, perhaps, a third of the whole tenant- 
farmers’ interest ; but that it will affect far less the greater 
number of small farmers,—on whose satisfaction, however, and 
on whose loyalty, the political tranquillity of Ireland depends, 
far more than on those of the class above them. 

Now, what possible reason can be given why the State 
should not interfere to abolish tenancy-at-will, and secure at 
the very least a fair start and trial even for this class of 
farmers without merits,—who cannot fall back on the 
doctrine of justification by works already effected, but who 
are really struggling for a fair chance? Why should not the 
State assume at the very least a minimum term for all occu- 
pancies not otherwise determined by a written contract be- 
tween the parties? It is absurd to say that this would be a 
gross injustice to the landlords. The State always assumes 
the right to interfere to settle the terms of any monopoly 
which it grants ;—and land is as much a monopoly when 
granted to a landlord as when granted to a railway company. 
Of course, if the landlord’s pecuniary interest in the matter is 
to be seriously injured, he ought to have compensation ; but no 
one could maintain for a moment that a law assuming a given 
term of years as the minimum tenancy, unless different pro- 
visions were expressly provided in a written contract, would 
injure the landlords as a class. The State would not, indeed, 
prescribe any such law without believing that it would be 
beneficial to all the interests involved, landlords no less than 
tenants,—labourers, who most flourish with the prosperity of 
the farmer, no less than tenants; and every one sees the terrific 
results to both tenants and landlords in the existing state of 
things,—the landlords fearing for their lives, the tenants fear- 
ing for their properties. It seems to us as clear that the 
tenancies-at-will have been a fearful mischief to the whole 
of Ireland, except where custom has turned them into some- 
thing virtually very different, as that the tenant-farmers 
themselves chafe bitterly under the insecurity of their tenure. 
It is the soreness of tenants-at-will that has given rise to 
the very sombre and fatal attempts to make the landlords 
feel themselves landlords-at-will,—arbitrary evictions being 
answered by arbitrary murders. No class in society can 
possibly be benefited by this chronic feud. Any measure 
which should put an end to it would be an equal blessing 
to all. It is now abundantly evident that the smaller 
tenants of Ireland are entirely incompetent to the task of con- 
tracting on anything like equal terms with their landlords. It 
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js as ridiculous to assert that the law ought to leave this matter 
to be settled by the natural ‘higgling of the market,’ as it would 
be to denounce interference with the truck system on the same 
ground. If the Irish peasant is to have a fair chance in the 
only career open to him, the law must interfere to lay down 
the general rule, in the absence of explicit modifications of 
that rule formally agreed to by both parties. Indeed, we 
would by no means say that, in the present condition of the 
Irish peasant, the law should not absolutely disallow the 
yearly tenancies and all tenancies under a certain term, if 
they are likely to be forced upon him by irresistible moral 
influence. We interfere, if not in the same way, yet on 
precisely the same principle, in the English factories with 
respect to hours of labour and the education of the 
children. We interfere on precisely the same principle in 
regulating the conditions on which mines are worked and 
ships are navigated. To leave a system which has worked 
so badly for the whole community, which has set class against 
class, sympathy against law, even wealth against government, 
—witness the remarkable testimony in our correspondence to- 
day—untouched, and to rectify only the pecuniary robbery 
which the Irish land law sanctions, would be, we do not 
scruple to say, a fiasco of statesmanship. The evil which 
Lord Clarendon and Mr. Cardwell so freely admit, but suppose 
to be the only evil, must, of course, be broadly dealt with. 
Both parties have recognized the grievance. We hope the 
remedy will come in some bolder and wiser shape than a mere 
compensation for improvements. We trust that, at least in 
those cases—and they are not few—where the tenant has 
made the property and the owner has contributed little or 
nothing, the State will recognize fully the justice of the case, 
and give the equitable proprietor his due without confiscating 
any real claim of the legal proprietor. But if the reform of 
the land law stops here, the political reconstruction for which 
we are looking will not be attempted. Unless tenancy-at- 
-will virtually ceases in Ireland, and at least a certain period 
of fixity is secured to every tenant who does not expressly 
surrender that right, without liability to eviction except 
jn case of his failure to pay the rent agreed upon, 
the Ministry will have surrendered all claim to true 
statesmanship for Ireland. What Lord Clarendon and Mr. 
‘Oardwell sketch out would be accepted of course, just as 
a bill to rectify short measures and false weights would be 
accepted; and, in fact, it would be nothing more. What is 
wanted to touch the root of political discontent is something 
beyond that—something that will terminate for ever the 
reign of caprice in the landlord, and the necessity for extra- 
legals customs to protect the tenant. The aristocratic section 
of the Cabinet are trying to divert our attention from this 
sine qué non of a great measure. We do not believe that they 
will succeed. We are quite sure that if they do succeed in thus 
dwarfing the proposals of the Government, they will forfeit 
the most brilliant opportunity which any administration ever 
had of redeeming a people and uniting an empire. 


THE FRENCH POLITICAL PLAY—TRAGIC OR TRAGI- 
COMIC ? 


T is related of a tragedy-writer of the First French Empire 
—Lemercier, if we recollect aright—that when, although 
known to be opposed in politics to the Empire, he had been 
elected to the French Academy, and had as a consequence to 
be presented to the Emperor, the latter received him most 
graciously, and asked him if he would soon give the world 
some fine tragedy. ‘‘ J’attends!” was the new Academician’s 
enigmatic but threatening reply, of which the Cesar did not 
care to press for the interpretation. Tragic enough when it 
came was the result of that waiting, and such as to take away 
from the professional tragedy-writer all inclination to cut it 
up into acts and scenes for a mimic stage. 
And now the world stands waiting for some “ grand 


spectacle’ as the result of a Second French Empire; but | 
/and silent, in order to keep the arena free for some wild 


whether the play is to be a tragedy, or cnly a tragi-comedy, 
no one can tell as yet. For a time it looked as if the former 
were nigh at hand. Whilst the Emperor was struck down by 








had crushed out an adverse Parliamentary majority had now 
bent the knee to a minority just elected, had striven and 
juggled to anticipate its action, and seem to give that which 
he durst no more withhold; had, if not sacrificed, yet put 
out of the way his most efficient remaining instrument, 
Rouher. And now he lay perbaps on his death-bed. Could 
the woman and the child beside him lift and bear the load 
which was slipping from his grasp ? 

But the scene is changed again. Czsar, if not restored to 
health, is himself once more. What next ? 

We need not here discuss again the probabilities of an abdi- 
cation, already discussed in this journal. That the plan, 
whether finally rejected or not, has been considered and turned 
over at the Tuileries, seems beyond doubt. But in itself it 
would really be but a change of form, not of substance. No 
one believes that the Third Napoleon will retire to a San 
Yuste convent, or take to cabbage-planting like another 
Diocletian. The plain fact of the matter is this :—There is 
war between the ruler of France and the French people. One 
or the other must succumb in this warfare. Which shall it b>? 

Without a struggle, certainly not the ruler; scarcely the 
people. But where ?— in the Parliament or in the streets? If 
in the Parliament, it may safely be said that the Emperor is 
vanquished beforehand. The civil history of modern times 
has few more remarkable pages than that of the growth of the 
Opposition in the Second Empire, from the time when “the 
Five,” alone amidst a compact mass of ministerial votes—it is 
almost a solecism to call them voters—with no publicity to 
back them, since they spoke unreported, bore witness that 
there was a France outside that mass, a France unsatisfied, 
protesting, desiring, ready to claim what it desired. At each 
new election a few votes were added to the first nucleus of 
opposition, whilst others straggled in by degrees from the ranks 
of the majority itself ; at each Parliament some new concession 
was granted from on high lest it should be won, till at last, in 
spite of the whole machinery of French officialism, prefects, 
sub-prefects, and nominee mayors, and half a million of civil 
functionaries backed by not much less than half-a-million of 
soldiers, the elections of this year sent up nearly a third of 
Opposition members of all shades, the greatest cities of the 
Empire taking pleasure in electing “irreconcilables,” or at 
least parading them as candidates. Meanwhile, the right of 
public meeting has been to some extent restored; the press 
is not only free, but for the time unbridled, and, as the Times’ 
Parisian correspondent says, none but Opposition papers are 
read. Is it possible to believe that when so much has been 
gained already by the people more will not be gained now? 
What concession hitherto made by the Emperor has done more 
than whet the appetite of the receivers? His amnesty was 
laughed at ; how long will the new Senatus-Consultum last ? 
Short shrift probably will the elective House give it, if once it 
meets. Old or young, the Bonapartes cannot face a Parlia- 
mentary régime ; they must crush it or be crushed by it. 

But what if the struggle were in the streets? Why, then 
the chances might be quite other. Whether it be true or not 
that at the last Paris riots Niel had given instructions to fire, 
and Canrobert refused, saying that with the Chassepots too 
much innocent blood must be shed, certain it is that soldiers 
armed with the new rifles, fronted only by the usual materials 
of a French insurrection or revolution,—National-Guard mus- 
kets of the July monarchy, fowling-pieces, and pistols, with 
here and there a revolver,—must bear down all before them. 
Once in the streets, it is the people, not the ruler, who stand 
vanquished beforehand. And the question arises,—are they 
being drawn down there? Why are the press laws so utterly 
silent? Why, instead of the old vigorous war of warnings 
and prosecutions, is every provocation allowed to go unre- 
pressed? Few persons in France now doubt that the Paris 
election riots were at least half got-up. Is the meeting of 
the House of Representatives delayed, in order that the 
Parisians may be whipped-up to fever-heat by the press, 
whilst the most trusted leaders of the Opposition are dispersed 


| rising, headless, aimless, without a rallying-point, without a 


moderating influence? That some such plots are being con- 


illness, amidst the swelling clamour of opposition, it seemed | trived by the dozen, no one doubts; reckless fanatics will 
as if no more tragic fate had befallen a ruler since the days | never be wanting to spin them,—no, nor police agents to join 
when King Bomba lay impotent and agonizing whilst Garibaldi | in and denounce them. 


and the Thousand were swooping round and up from Marsala. 


Yes, a good street victory might establish the dynasty for 


One by one all his trusted and handy human tools had been five, ten, fifteen years perhaps. But at what price? The 


dropping away,—De Morny, St. Arnaud, Billault, Troplong, | struggle must be one in good earnest. 


The mere ‘red 


Mocquard, and Niel last of all. The two-edged blade of spectre’ has lost its hobgoblin terrors for the nation. The 
universal suffrage had wounded the wielder’s hand. He who, very Jourgeoisie of Paris has learnt to distinguish between a 
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row and a reyolution. For the first time since forty-nine 
years, the ¢meutes of the election-days failed to ruffle, far less 
turn, the current of public opinion. An aimless volley down 
a boulevard would rather irritate than, as in 1851, cow Paris. 
The men who must be drawn into the streets must be real 
foes worth getting rid of, such, for instance, as that ouvrier 
before whom the Cassagnac, head bravo of the Empire, lately 
quailed, when, professing entire ignorance of sword and pistol 
alike, and not willing to be simply murdered at arm’s length 
with the one or at ten paces with the other, the owvrier 
claimed of him in yain a duel with two pistols, one loaded, 
the other unloaded, each holding his muzzle to the other’s 
temple. Grim, wild men these, dangerous to be left long at 
large. To be successful, the tragedy must be complete. 

But it is dangerous playing with edge-tools,—new ones, too, 
many of them. What if they failed to do their work? Faith- 
ful though the Army may be, there are, even in this respect, 
awkward symptoms. Here is M. de Kératry, who commanded 
an Imperial counter-guerrilla in Mexico, now claiming for the 
prorogued Assembly—to which he has been elected—the right 
to constitute itself unconvoked this very month. The new 
Republican dogma, that of the abolition of standing armies, is 
said to be spreading among the soldiers themselves, always out 
of humour with their lot. The chance lies between a carnage 
and failure. The carnage would be terrible; failure would 
be terrible. And the chance has to be risked by an old man, 
enfeebled by chronic disease, not personally cruel,—will he 
risk it? Will he not rather try some of the old expedients, 
which seryed him in such good stead in days gone by ?—a 
little bloodshed, rather more bullying, oracular speechifying, 
vague promises, coups de thedtre, trottings-out of the Liberal 
cousin? ... Sad itis, no doubt, that the tame eagle brought up 
in a Carlton Gardens’ area and the Satory sausages—valuable 
stage-properties though they were in their time—will not bear 
using more than once... . 

But then the tragedy is given up, and the tragi-comedy 
commences. If the people have enough self-control to avoid 
the streets, they may sit till they have laughed it out. 





SIR CHARLES TREVELYAN ON THE DEVONSHIRE 
LABOURER. 


ISCUSSIONS on the condition of the British agricultural 
labourer are in danger of becoming monotonous, but no 
chance should be lost for preventing any feeling of that kind 
by showing the urgency of the question, and its title to a first 
place in political programmes. Even the driest topics, when the 
national mind is heated about them and they are the turning- 
points of elections, are susceptible of a minute discussion 
which, under other conditions, would be intolerable; and no 
small effort should be directed to advance the Labourer ques- 
tion to this rank. It is an unspeakable reproach to England, 
lowering indefinitely her place in civilization and the influence 
of the national character, that, in a community so much richer 
per head than any which has yet existed or exists now in any 
part of the world, possessing, in other words, the most abundant 
means for the individual welfare of all who belong to it, there 
should yet be suffered to continue a residuum, a class poorer 
and more degraded than almost any class in other civilized 
countries, and seeming to be yet worse off by contrast with the 
wealth around. The frightful inequality is a proof that, with 
all the means we possess, our institutions, and social customs, 
and economic arrangements must be stamped somewhere by 
defect, since the failure in result is so conspicuous. The 
failure, it need not be added, indicates a real political danger, 
of which the sense of moral loss, affecting us in our external 
relations, and reacting on ourselyes at home, is not the least 
part. The condition of the county population is a daily 
obstacle to the organization of the community as a homo- 
geneous democracy, is the immediate cause, therefore, of 
an unstable equilibrium, which is every way to be lamented, 
however much the admission of an ignorant class to the 
possession of political privileges may be dreaded as a greater 
evil. For these reasons, we are heartily disposed to welcome 
the three letters on the Devonshire labourer which Sir Charles 
Trevelyan has now seen occasion to contribute to the discussion.* 
The debates at the last meeting of the British Association will have 
done some good, if they have done nothing more than elicit these 
tetters. Though somewhat strangely unimpassioned, consider- 
ing who the author is, being remarkable rather for the dry 
light they contain, and the admirable way in which the main 





* Three Letters on the Devonshire Labourer from Sir Charles Trevelyan to the 
Editor of the Pal! Mall Gazette, London: Bell and Daldy. 1869. 
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elements and facts of the case are sifted and combined, they 
may yet help in that process of heating the public mind which 
we believe to be desirable and necessary. 

The peculiar merit of the letters is the felicitous manner in 
which they fall in with the modern tendency to apply the 
scientific method to social subjects—a method which commends 
itself for many reasons to the practical English mind. Our 
aversion to systematic remodelling, our fondness for curing 
particular evils and effecting particular objects by defi- 
nite means adjusted to the end, and no more, fits in 
excellently well with the scientific turn for considering 
masses of men as chemical substances, or materials for manu- 
facture, on which a certain adjustment of forces produces 
foreseeable effects, and on which certain other effects will 
be produced by altering the adjustment or introducing some 
new ingredient. We English, in a certain rough way, have 
been practising social science all through our history without 
knowing it, and the conscious use of the method, with an 
increased sense of the pliability of the human mass, comes to 
us naturally enough. Sir Charles Trevelyan, then, has looked 
at the subject in the purely modern spirit, asking dispassion- 
ately,—what is the measure and nature of the disease / 
and what are the sort of remedies which observation and 
experiment have shown to be applicable? His statements in 
reply to the first question will be none the less effective 
because they are moderate. His points are that the disease is 
comparatively local and partial, that bad as it is, it is becoming 
less acute, there having been a palpable improvement within 
his own recollection of fifty years, and that there is a social 
revolution tending to its removal. In all this there is 
only the exact truth. The Devonshire labourer, and the 
southern labourer in general, is now happily an exception 
to the general prosperity of the labouring classes in this 
country. The Northumbrian hind, as Sir Charles Trevelyan 
points out, has abundant food and clothing, ample education 
for his children to give them a good start in life, and would 
hardly gain by emigration; and what is true of Northum- 
berland is true still farther north. If we consider that 
the agricultural population of the country is only about a 
tenth part of the whole, that of this tenth only a portion is 
in the condition of the Devonshire labourer, we may have 
some notion of the error sometimes made in speaking of the 
latter as the type of our labouring masses. There is no 
doubt a town as well as a county residuum, but the conditions 
are different, and there is nothing nearly so bad on the same 
scale as the rural labourer, with his insufficient food, his round of 
unintermitted toil, and his prospect of unavoidable pauperism. 
Then, as to the improvement even of the Devonshire labourer, 
it is plain that things are not at their worst. ‘When I was 
a boy,” says Sir Charles Trevelyan, “ the better sort of farmers 
alone wore broad-cloth, while the other country people were 
clothed in fustian or corduroy, over which a coarse smock-frock 
was drawn on week-days. Now smock-frocks have disappeared 
(not, perhaps, in itself a desirable change), and men and boys 
of all classes wear broad-cloth. The smartness with which the 
young men are got up, with their billycock hats and neat cravats, 
marks a new spirit in the peasantry. Among the women, 
dingy stuff gowns, renewed at long intervals, have been 
replaced by cheap Manchester patterns, the ‘flimsy vanity ’ 
of which has been exclaimed against, but I cannot think it a 
bad sign that the female sex have something to spare for their 
prerogative of pleasing.” The confidence with which this 
wearing of broad-cloth instead of fustian, this smartness of 
the young men, and this evidence that the female sex 
have a little to spare for pleasing, are appealed to as signs 
of a very considerable advance in material well-being, is highly 
characteristic of the modern spirit. The signs are only indirect, 
and would be consistent enough, in other circumstances, with 
no real improvement worth speaking of ; but what is known 
otherwise of the economic progress of the country leaves no 
doubt of the interpretation. In some distant way, the poorest 
labourer has gained by the accumulation of wealth during the 
last half-century, and by the general rise in the standard of 
living—the social revolution to which Sir Charles Trevelyan 
refers as still in progress. The misfortune is that there are 
any so poor and degraded as to have benefited but little in 
proportion, whom the tide of new wealth has all but missed, 
and is only, as it were, beginning to unfix and carry for- 
ward on its flood. When we have made the most of the 
Devonshire labourer’s broadcloth, and the fair sex’s use of 
Manchester prints, we have still to acknowledge the hapless- 
ness of their fate. 

_ Sir Charles Treyelyan’s remedies are, in a word, to assist 
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the social revolution which is in progress, to remove the 
material and moral impediments which prevent the labourer 
from sharing in the generally better employment for labour. 
There are other things alluded to, such as the combination of 
landlords and farmers to pay wages in money, and so check the 
loss and waste and actual physical deterioration caused by the 
custom of part payment in cider; but the main remedy relates 
to the great source of the evil, and is on a larger scale the 
adaptation of means to a certain end. The argument is, that 
if other labourers have improved by their labour becoming the 
object of a strong demand, the same 1csult will follow from 
the same cause in the case of the Devonshire rustics. Only 
bring them into contact with the main stream, so that the 
demand can be effective upon them, and improvement will be 
the necessary consequence. The how in such a matter is, of 
course, all-important, but the suggestions here are equally 
practical. The rustic mind must itself be awakened by direct 
instruction to the knowledge of the demand in the outside world. 
Mere education, as ordinarily understood, will be of little use, 
the influences being such that school learning is easily forgotten ; 
the intelligence of the labourer must be appealed to in direct 
connection with his self-interest. The main part of the remedy, 
however, is organized emigration, the opening-up of communi- 
cation between emigrant-receiving countries and the community 
of Devonshire labourers. As Ireland has been acted on by a 
continuous self-sustaining stream of emigration, Devonshire 
may have its superfluous labourers removed by a like process. 
An artificial beginning is needed, in place of the famine which 
upheaved the Irish masses; but once begun, the process may 
continue till the effect on Devonshire is complete. Sir Charles 
perhaps mixes up with this part of the matter something 
unscientific and of doubtful accuracy, as where he talks of 
pauperism and poor-rates growing of late with alarming 
rapidity, and of our trying in vain to recover the advanced 
point reached previously to the cotton famine and the financial 
collapse, and of the time thus having come for the old hive to 
throw off a fresh swarm. This is a very common way of talk- 
ing, though the truth is that pauperism, while of alarming mag- 
nitude, has not been growing with alarming rapidity, and that 
our depression consists simply in a temporary stand-still at the 
advanced point previously reached, and that emigration is not in 
general a suitable remedy at all for the classes which suffer. But 
with regard to Devonshire, which suffers from a chronic evil—the 
excess of unskilled labour—specially curable by emigration, he 
is certainly in the right. Probably, the most useful part of 
his letters will be the demonstration to farmers and landlords 
of their own interest in the welfare of labourers. They pay now 
for inefficient labourers, who are a misery to themselves, as 
much, and not more, than they would pay to efficient labourers 
for the same work. Their superficial interest in maintaining 
low wages is not their real interest, and they may perfectly well 
join in measures, such as artificially-assisted emigration, of 
which a rise in wages is the direct and immediate object. 

We have followed the writer not without approval, but yet 
we should like something more than dry light and enlightened 
self-interest, and the skilful application of social-science 
maxims, in this, as in other large questions of political and 
social improvement. The manipulation of human masses, like 
a brute substance, by the skilful exhibition of moral chemicals 
which are warranted infallible, and which do act with no little 
certainty, is somewhat wanting to the dignity of human nature, 
and in reality is a most incomplete process of improvement. 
The only excuse for relying so much on it is the assumption that 
there are other larger agencies at work to which this task of 
clearing impediments, and artificially adding to or withdrawing 
from the conditions of living, is only contributory. It is not every 
race or people which would receive the good thatalmost any Euro- 
pean race may be confidently reckoned on to receive froma sudden 
material improvement. There are moral and spiritual agencies 
operating on them, and something now in the blood, by which the 
material improvement becomes, on theaverage, a certain blessing. 
It would be as well if this fact were less seldom forgotten, and 
perhaps, too, the power of these agencies without some of the 
minor aids which are now so much thought of. With a little 
more faith and zeal, the elevation of the whole people in 
situ, paupers and Devonshire labourers included,+might not 
be impossible. It may be doubted whether, with all our 
modern appliances, so much, or anything like so much, will be 
done for the degraded classes as was done two or three cen- 
turies ago for the Scotch peasantry by the discipline of the 
Reformation. though the Scotch peasants then, and long after, 
were poor and poorly fed, materially perhaps as impoverished 
as the Devonshire labourer of to-day. 


LORD WESTBURY AND THE COURT OF APPEAL. 


HERE is a report that Lord Westbury has been pressed to 
accept the vacant Lord Justiceship of Appeal, that he 
has referred the matter to the Lord Chancellor, and that the 
Lord Chancellor has decided against his closing with the 
offer. The reason given is that, ag Lord Justice, Lord West- 
bury would necessarily be too much occupied to take part in 
the appellate jurisdiction of the House of Lords, and that 
tribunal needs to be strengthened and not weakened. So far 
as it goes, this excuse is amply sufficient, though we may 
regret that so good a lawyer as Lord Westbury is not more 
regularly employed than in hearing arguments four or five 
hours four days in the week during the Parliamentary Session. 
In the capacity of Lord Justice he would get through a much 
larger amount of work without an exceptional strain being put 
upon either mind or body. The law which is administered 
by the Court of Appeal in Chancery does not retire to rest 
during seven months of the year, it is contented with one long 
vacation of nearly three months, and two or three shorter 
intervals. The day of a Lord Justice contains more hours 
than are devoted to legal work by the House of Lords, and his 
week is made up of six days instead of four. This may be 
one of the reasons why causes do not stand over for years after 
being set down for hearing by the Court of Appeal in Chan- 
cery. In the House of Lords we certainly find that Miss 
Shedden’s case has been on the list since the year 1864, and 
the delay is hardly to be wondered at when we consider that 
Miss Shedden’s address occupied almost a whole session. It may 
well seem monstrous to those who are waiting for justice that 
almost a year’s time of the highest Appellate Court should be 
taken up with one case; but though Miss Shedden is luckily 
without a rival, she is not wholly to blame. If the House of 
Lords cannot give up more time to judicial work, if it cannot 
sit daily during the Parliamentary Session, or follow the 
division of time adopted by the Court of Chancery, it would 
surely be advisable to remodel the constitution of our Courts 
of Appeal, either on the plan proposed by the Judicature 
Commission, or on one of a more sweeping and more revolu- 
tionary tendency. Some persons object to anything being 
done which will detract from the historical reputation of the 
House of Lords as the High Court of Appeal. But if it is 
not up to its work, and is not capable of improvement, it 
would be a charity to put it out of its pain. What is wanted 
with the present amount of legal work is a practical Court of 
Appeal, at once reasonably swift and as sure as it can be 
made. There are many causes at work to prevent the House 
of Lords from being either. 

We do not complain of any delay that may be occasioned 
by elaborate argument and painful deliberation. A Supreme 
Court of Appeal ought never to give judgment hastily. The 
practice of having printed cases prepared, of hearing two 
counsel on each side, of summoning the judges, of taking time 
to consider, and of letting each member of the Court state his 
own reasons, should be eminently calculated to produce 
certainty in decision. If we had to choose between delay and 
uncertainty, we should prefer the former. But the real delays 
do not proceed from extreme caution. We have already said 
that they are owing to the inadequate time given up to 
judicial business. On the other hand, neither delay nor care- 
ful consideration insures certainty. It very often happens that 
the ultimate decision of some case on which the ablest judicial 
minds have been exercised rests with one or two law lords of 
no great weight or experience, and that they pronounce 
against the view which is adopted by a majority of the 
Judges, which has prevailed in the Court of Exchequer 
Chamber, and which is upheld in the House of Lords itself 
by almost all the judges summoned to assist in its delibera- 
tions. A recent case illustrates our meaning. Compensation 
was claimed from a railway company for the injury done to a 
house by the vibration caused by passing trains. Two judges 
in the Court of Queen’s Bench held, without taking time to 
consider, that this injury was not a subject for compensation. 
In the Exchequer Chamber, three judges, after taking time to 
consider, reversed the judgment of the Court of Queen’s Bench ; 
a fourth judge dissenting. When the case came before the 
House of Lords six judges attended, and of these five supported 
the judgment of the Exchequer Chamber. There were thus 
eight judges to four, with this further recommendation, that, 
while the eight judgments were considered, two out of the 
four were delivered on a first impression, and one of these was 
formally retracted. But the House of Lords, by a majority of 
two peers out of three, reversed the decision of the Exchequer 
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should not complain of such a result, if the Court of Appeal 
was chosen on any principle of legal distinction. But it may 
often happen that a law lord is created after a certain tenure of 
the office of Attorney-General, that he sits for a shorter time 
as Lord Chancellor, and that on the strength of such services 
he is allowed to quash the findings of those judges who were 
lately so insensible to his own arguments. Whatever may have 
been his success as a politician, however skilful he may have 
been as an advocate, the qualities required in a Judge of 
Appeal are of a very different kind, if we are to have confidence 
in the narrow majority which upsets the bulk of judicial 
decision. 

It is partly for these reasons that we regret the absence of 
any express recommendation as to the House of Lords in the 
report of the Judicature Commission. The intermediate 
Courts of Appeal are dealt with, and the Commissioners pro- 
pose to fuse the two which now exist for Common Law and 
Chancery into one regular and permanent tribunal. This 
Court would consist of ten members, the Lord Chancellor, the 
Lords Justices, the Master of the Rolls, three permanent 
judges, and three to be chosen annually from among the 
judges of the Superior Courts. An appeal from this Court, it 
is hinted, might lie to the House of Lords, if the Court itself 
gave leave. At any rate, some restraint might be put upon 
unlimited appeals. The main advantage of this scheme would 
be the abolition of the Court of Exchequer Chamber, and the 
substitution of a regular Appellate Court for one that is capri- 
ciously chosen. No system can well be devised that 
is more calculated to produce uncertainty than the one 
by which the judgments of any court of common law 
are referred to two other Courts of co-ordinate jurisdiction. 
The only principle which underlies this system is the 
numerical principle, and even that is not always followed. 
The House of Lords has at least prestige and authority. 
The Exchequer Chamber is made up at haphazard, feels 
that it is free from final responsibility, knows that 
the judgment it has reversed may be confirmed on an- 
other occasion, and acts less by settled rule than by the 
accident of its composition or of its guiding spirit. The chief 
fault of the present Court of Appeal in Chancery is that, if 
the two Lords Justices differ in opinion, the appeal must 
either be re-heard by the full Court, or taken up to the House 
of Lords without any intermediate decision. But the Court 
of Appeal in Chancery is composed of Judges of Appeal, and 
it has never been thought desirable to refer the decisions of 
one Vice-Chancellor to the other two Vice-Chancellors sitting 
together. It is clear that the Court which is to have the 
power of reversing the judgments of another Court ought to 
carry with it greater weight, and ought to speak with 
greater certainty. Neither of these objects can be attained 
by the random selection of all the judges who can be spared 
from the Court of Exchequer, and all who can be spared from 
the Court of Common Pleas, in order that a judgment of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench may be considered. It is not only 
that numbers may be one way and the decision the other, nor 
that the weaker judges may override the stronger. Both of 
these are evils, the first touching the principle on which the 
Court of Exchequer Chamber is based, the second adding to 
the mass of bad law which oppresses the nation. But the real 
mischief is that our whole Appellate system is made unsound, 
shifting, uncertain, and that while our Courts are bound by 
decisions of which they cannot approve, the work of our 
ablest lawyers consists in distinguishing cases so as, if possible, 
to reconcile reason with authority. 

The establishment of one Court of Appeal, composed of 
regular Judges, and chosen on the only sound principle of 
preferment, that of preferment by merit, is, in our opinion, 
the real cure for the evils which have been specified. 
We would not follow the suggestion of the Judicature 
Commission as to the annual choice of three judges, 
and their return at the end of the year to the Court 
from which they had been taken. But we would have 
the Judges of Appeal chosen from among the judges of 
the Superior Courts after a certain period of service, or from 
among those who had held the post of Lord Chancellor. 
How far it might be advisable to relieve the Lord 
Chancellor for the time being from attendance in the 
Court of Appeal, or to require ex-Chancellors to go 
through some judicial training in the Superior Courts 
before sitting as Judges of Appeal, is partly an economical and 
partly a political question. We have never held that success 
in politics disqualifies a man to be a judge, or that the place 











service to his party. But it does seem unwise to make a law 
officer of the Crown, who may, perhaps, have been at the 
Common Law Bar, and who in all probability has had no 
judicial training, the Chief Judge of Appeal in Equity, and the 
President of the highest Court of Appeal in the kingdom. Some 
of these men have been our best Chancellors, it may be said, 
The sudden rise has given truer proof of their capacity than 
would have ever appeared if they had been condemned to plod 
the upward road of slow promotion. Yet we hardly think 
even they have shone most as Judges, and we confes3 the 
general tendency of political appointments is to reward services 
rather than to develop merit. By the plan we propose it 
would be quite possible to combine both these objects. There 
would be little scruple in raising a distinguished man to the 
post of Lord Chancellor because he happened to know very 
little about equity. There would be little reason for passing 
over an eminent Judge for the Court of Appeal because he 
happened to have never been in Parliament. In the instance 
which is now before us, we should be able to make use of an 
ex-Chancellor in the regular Court of Appeal without taking 
him away from the shorter and more casual sittings of the 
House of Lords, and it would hardly have been necessary to 
leave the post of Lord Justice so long unfilled between the 
claims of persons and those of the public. 





UNLIMITED CRIME. 


T is almost a relief, not only to natural human feeling, but to 
political nerve, to find out that the man who butchered the 
Kinck family in this terrible Pantin business had no accom- 
plices within the family, and slew the father and eldest son, as 
well as the mother and the five children. Yet it is shocking 
enough to find that the multitude and innocence of the 
victims were no check at all on the designs of the murderer, 
who apparently felt no more repugnance to butchering the 
mother and the helpless baby than he would have done to the 
destruction of an enemy in hot blood. If it be true, as is 
asserted, that the wretched murderer confided to one of the 
Havre police, before he knew that he was suspected of the 
murders, that his ideal was the wicked and malignant Rodin, 
in Eugéne Sue’s “ Wandering Jew’’—that great French manu- 
facturer of hot-beds of literary corruption will, indeed, be at 
last seen by the public in his true light. Eugéne Sue’s 
‘Rodin’ has, then, accomplished his mission, and a foul and 
mean, as well as loathsome and hideous mission it is. But 
anyhow, it is a relief to know that this wholesale crime was 
not one which cruelly severed and mangled the closest family 
ties, as well as the most natural human relations. Even as it 
is, it is near enough to defiance of all the limits which crime 
usually observes,—and which we are too apt to assume 
that it always will observe,—to make one shudder 
at the depth of the abyss which might one day still open 
before us. If we only consider the matter well, how abso- 
lutely do all those provisions which we are so apt to consider 
amply sufficient for the protection of society from ordinary 
dangers, assume that there are certain limits which crime 
not only will not pass, but would not even be likely to desire 
to pass. Whatever we may say of our ‘dangerous’ and 
‘criminal’ classes,—and we do not usually say of them half 
as terrible things as might be strictly justified,— if those 
criminal classes were ever to be set free from all purely 
internal restraints, if they were ever to become a gang of 
Traupmanns, or, for that even seems to be possible, worse than 
Traupmanns,—creatures who would butcher their own families 
with as terrible a ruthlessness as Traupmann did the family 
of his former employer,—these classes would not only be 
what they are, our danger and scandal and scourge, but they 
might easily become our destruction. The truth is that all 
our arrangements for meeting these dangers assume the 
existence of very real and uniform limits to the probable 
criminality even of criminals. We assume their cowardice, 
for one thing,—and that would be one of the least im- 
portant of all the limits to the enormity of crime, if 
cowardice did not so often spring out of the last wreck 
of conscience. No doubt, the more utterly reckless such 
crime becomes of all that is natural in human feeling, the 
more completely it must lose all power of co-operation and com- 
bination, the more it must lapse into the utter solitude of pure 
greediness, and this is in itself weakness. But only think 
what a criminal class consisting of nothing but men and 
women who would, without the slightest scruple, decoy into 
their power and butcher a whole family of women and children 
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mean. Would any family be safe in London for a moment 
with such an army of butchers hovering on its skirts? If all 
our burglars and swindlers were men who would just as soon 
kill as rob or cheat, provided that this seemed an easier or safer 
way to obtain their ends,—if all our violent criminals were as 
little reluctant to kill the helpless and the innocent as those who 
thwart and restrain their guilt,—if we knew that there were 
always men passing our windows who were solely deterred 
from entering and slaughtering, one by one, everybody in the 
house, by the doubt whether they should or should not succeed 
in getting a rich booty and finally effecting their escape,—how 
many of us would sleep peacefully any aight in the year, and 
what could our existing organizations effect against such 
desperadoes? The worst attack of plague would be nothing 
in its terror-striking and disorganizing effect to a few thousand 
Traupmanns operating freely in a great city. Such acrimeas 
Traupmann’s just brings home to one what narrow limits there 
really are to the crime of the worst existing class of criminals, 
the professional criminals, and how far more implicitly we 
rely on the permanent restraining power of these limits, than 
on any police-force to protect us. 

No doubt, one of the limits on which we very justly 
rely is the ignorance, dullness, and the want of intellectual 
power in the minds of most of the professional criminals. Yet 
Traupmann’s ingenuity was, as far as we can judge of his plot, 
a very little indeed beyond the average ingenuity of his class. 
Whatever cash he might have got from the bodies, his prospect 
of ever realizing the property of the Kincks, by the help of the 
documents and title-deeds found upon him, must have been 
quite infinitesimal. If he murdered Kinck the father some- 
where on his journey between Roubaix and Alsace whither Kinck 
was bound to secure a new place of business, in the hope of ob- 
taining the Post-Office remittance of 5,000 francs which Madame 
Kinck was to provide for her husband, he counted without his 
host, and was foiled at the very first step in his great plot, for 
the postmaster knew the age of the elder Kinck,—who was to 
receive the remittance,—and knew that Traupmann was far 
too young. And if that comparatively hopeful move was lost, 
the further finesse by which he got, first, the eldest son and then 
the whole family into his power was still worse calculated, less 
promising of gain, and in fact more fatal to him. The study of 
the character of M. Eugéne Sue’s foul murderer and schemer 
had done little to educate this miserable wretch’s craft ; and we 
doubt whether the study of the Newgate Calendar might not 
effect just as much for our own criminals. Yet, uneducated 
as these are, their power to dissolve and break up the whole 
framework of society would hardly be questioned for a 
moment, if our professional criminals could combine with their 
present very poor powers of intrigue, the same absolute 
indifference as to the amount of crime which they were 
prepared to commit, to which Traupmann may lay claim. 
What policeman would walk the streets as he does at present, 
if every person who lives by breaking the law cared not a jot 
whether he was guilty of its lightest or its heaviest offences, 
so long as he could, by adding guilt to guilt, diminish the 
probability of detection? Who would go to a party, if it were 
as common as thieving for infernal machines to be thrown in at 
the windows, simply in order that plunder might be facilitated 
during the confusion, grief, and anguish which would ensue ? 
Who would travel by train if it were the most common thing in 
the world to tamper with the stokers or engine-drivers, merely 
in order that, by bringing about a gigantic catastrophe, and 
immense consequent liabilities on the part of the company, a 
rival company might gain an advantage in the race, and its 
share property be enhanced in consequence ? It is the certainty 
with which we assign strict limits to almost all the various 
kinds of crime, the confidence we feel that the bounds of 
ordinary guilt in each direction will be very rarely passed, 
which alone enables us to employ so small a force as we 
do,—it is certainly too small,—in the repression and 
prevention of crime. Were every criminal propensity in the 
kingdom to become suddenly so elastic that it would stick 
at nothing to succeed, it would take more than one-half of 
the non-criminals to keep the small class of criminals even at 
bay. Traupmann’s ean of iniquity, if it should ever spread, 
though only in the class of professional crime, would be more 
than a public danger, it would be a political catastrophe. 

We need hardly say that these remarks have no practical 
application. But exceptional crimes like Traupmann’s, over- 
flowing with superfluity of guilt, may be really of use-tous, intel- 
lectually, by reminding us how very little the police force of 
civilized society really effects for us,—even in relation to that 
class of the community which is an habitual terror and diffi- 


culty to us,—compared with that network of invisible moral 
restraints which protect us against the highest degrees of 
crime, restraints against which even the most hardened of 
ordinary criminals seldom offend, simply because it would shock 
their depraved imaginations and degraded consciences even to 
contemplate such extravagant excesses of guilt. 





DR. EWING ON INFALLIBILITY BY MACHINERY. 


R. EWING, the thoughtful and spiritual Bishop of Argyll 
and the Isles, who seems to us to put more of a real 
Christian faith into his charges than any bishop of our Establish- 
ment, made some remarks last week in addressing his clergy on 
the Roman doctrine of infallibility by Councils, which are both 
striking and, in our opinion, true; and yet they are, we think, 
unjust to a doctrine which has a great deal more to show for ilself 
in the records of the apostolic age than Protestants are at all 
willing generally to admit. Dr. Ewing began by remarking that 
the summons of the GZcumenical Council was really, whatever it 
might be called, a very pathetic cry on behalf of the Roman 
Church for “ more light.” The Pope, he said, would not accept 
this as its just definition, but still the object of the Council surely 
was * to confirm old, and give out new truths, and construct an 
instrument which should infallibly do so” :— 


“It is a strange proceeding [continues Dr. Ewing], strange if we 
consider that those engaged in it are navigating what they call tho 
Church. The night is dark. There is no open vision. The track is 
unknown. The sailors meet and declare that the captain is infallible, 
and retire, it may be, if they please, to sleep. Does this seem a 
grotesque description? Alas! is it not a true one? This project is 
surely the revelation of a great need,—a proof of weakness, not, as it 
has been called, of strength,—of the failing strength of that Church 
which requires such extraneous help to bolster up her once so great 
authority. Alas, darkness lit by such a torch can do little to illumine 
the profound around it! The construction of an artificial means can 
only produce children in its own likeness. It is Saul seeking enchant- 
ments ; a meeting of wizards to create a brazen head like Bacon's or a 
calculating head like Babbage’s. There is no difference in principle 
between this and the methods of the Buddhists to discover truth; we 
read of an election of the Dalai-Lama, the pontifical sovereign of 
Thibet, as follows: It is the result of the election of 1841 reported to 
the Emperor :—‘ Your servant, Meng Pa, inserting his hand within the 
urn upon the altar, reverently proceeded to draw forth one of the slips. 
The inscription upon the slip was as follows: “The son of Tse-wang- 
teng-tchu, Thibstan; present age, four years.” All the attendant 
Lamas exclaimed unanimously with unfeigned delight that the lot 
having now fallen upon this child, it is placed beyond a doubt that the 
genuine re-embodiment of the Dalai-Lamas has appeared in the world, 
and the Yellow Church has a ruler for its governance. The minds of 
the people are gladdened and at rest.’ But the subject of the forth- 
coming assemblage in Rome, when we think of the objects which it has 
in view, and the interests which are at stake, is more pathetic than 
grotesque. The axe is recognized to be blunt, and moro strength is to 
be put upon it, all blunt as it is,—that is the proposed remedy. We do 
not say this in irony—far from it. Were this a meeting of humble 
Christians, or the heads of Christ’s church (if it has heads), seeking 
after truth, our deepest sympathy and our highest reverence would go 
with them. But this it is not. It is the pathetic spectacle of men 
seeking to make certain their own preconceived opinions by a decree of 
their own, and to change God's way into their ways, to turn the flood 
into a particular channel, and to rule God’s acts into unison with 
their own.” 


Now, we recognize this as, on the whole, a true description of the 
machinery of a Council for arriving at certainty on theological 
topics; but it is, nevertheless, a harsh one; and harsh in this respect, 
that Bishop Ewing does not recognize what it is only fair for 
Protestants to recognize, that the fundamental error of the Roman 
Church in this matter seems to have a real authority in Apostolic 
precedent. ‘The essence of the error seems to us to be this,—that, 
failing absolute inward guidance by the action of God upon the 
intellect of His children in the search for theological truth, the 
Church appeals to the external fiat of His Providence as seen in 
the outcome of events,—events depending on mixed causes, by no 
means solely those which are of spiritual or even intellectual origin, 
—in some degree even causes which are of a purely physical nature. 
For instance, it can hardly be doubted that if the Bishops who 
came with John of Antioch to the first Council of Ephesus had 
arrived sooner than they did, that physical event might have caused 
a very different issue to the Council of Ephesus in relation to the 
condemnation of Nestorius. Probably the Roman Church would 
not deny this, but would say that Providence decreed the delay 
of those unorthodox bishops in order to bring about the condemna- 
tion, or the earlier condemnation, of the heresy of Nestorius ;— 
in other words, the Holy Spirit not having found sufficient faith in 
the intellect of the then existing Church to convince it of the 
heresy, overruled physical events so as to precipitate a condemna- 
tion which might otherwise have not been given. Now, we confess 
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method of precipitating certainty as indicating an undue impatience 
of doubt—an impatience which cannot wait till the inward light 
spreads so as to convey the truth in the natural and divine manner. 
But is it fair to regard this appeal from the spirit of truth within, 
to the finger of Providence without, as peculiar to the Roman 
Church, and without precedent in Scripture history? What was 
that casting of lots to decide, as between ‘‘ Joseph called Bars- 
abas, who was surnamed Justus, and Matthias,” which of the two 
should fill the place vacant by the treachery of Judas? The 
prayer of the remaining Apostles was, we suppose, very much 
such as any Council might offer up, which, distrusting its own 
judgment absolutely, even to the point of declining to vote, 
appeals to the Providence of God to overrule some seeming chance 
so as to decide for it. ‘** Thou, Lord,’” they said, ‘** which knowest 
the hearts of all men, show whether of these two Thou hast chosen, 
that he may take part in this ministry and apostleship, from 
which Judas by transgression fell, that he might go to his own 
place.’ And they gave forth their lots; and the lot fell upon 
Matthias, and he was numbered with the eleven Apostles.” Surely 
that is an appeal to purely physical machinery, if ever there were 
one, to evade a profound feeling of human uncertainty, and to ob- 
tain a divine casting-vote without any process of moral conviction ? 
It would seem probable, if not certain, that the physical posi- 
tion in which lots are placed being given, and the physical 
motions to which they are subjected being given, the laws of 
motion alone, if they could be known, must determine the issue. 
Yet the Apostles trusted the declaration of God’s will in the 
matter to that absolutely unintellectual and unmoral process. 
Again, undoubtedly the decree of the Council of Jerusalem, 
which, if we understand anything at all of the history of the 
Early Church, must have been more or less of a compromise between 
those who would not have imposed any regulation at all as to 
“abstaining from meats offered to idols, things strangled, and 
from blood,”—(St. Paul certainly expressly teaches that all such 
abstinences are mere abstinences of policy to avoid offending a weak 
brother, and entirely needless if there be no such weak brother to 
offend),—and those who would, concludes its deliberations with the 
solemn words, “It seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us to 
lay upon you no greater burden than these necessary things,” 
—and this though some of the things necessary were quite 
certainly thought to be unnecessary by one of the apostles 
who was present at that meeting. Whether, then, it came 
to a vote or not, we positively know that there were 
differences of opinion, and this, too, in the highest quarters, 
as to the universal obligation of the decree. Yet the decree is 
put forth with the words, ‘‘ It seemed good to the Holy Ghost and 
to us.” What can be clearer, then, than that the Early Church 
did do exactly what the Roman Church now does, appeal from the 
intellectual and moral uncertainty of some of its members, to the 
finger of God as shown, or assumed to be shown, either by a 
casting of lots, or by the more intellectual machinery of a dis- 
cussion and a comparison of the various opinions expressed,—and 
that it did conceive that the issue was overruled by God with a 
certainty far superior to that attainable by any individual spirit in 
relation to the convictions of his own mind? Hence even those 
who agree with Dr. Ewing, as we do, ought to admit in all fair- 
ness to Rome, that here at least it is following an apostolic pre- 
cedent from which we are departing,—departing, as we believe, in 
the spirit of Christ, which the Apostles hardly followed when they 
expected God to show Himself more clearly by an external 
machinery than by direct influence over their thoughts,— 
but still departing. Had we any reason to believe, as of 
course the Roman Church implicitly believes, that the Apostles 
were entirely possessed by the spirit of Christ, and could not, in 
any matter of theological concern at least, err or deviate from His 
guidance, we should be compelled to accept their method of refer- 
ring to the decision by lot of a choice which they had no mental 
means of making. But as we have reason to know that most of 
the Apostles were, except for the spiritual life derived from their 
intercourse with our Lord, very fallible and ordinary men, who 
certainly expected the early coming of Christ to meet them ‘in 
the air,” and the resurrection of the dead in their own day, we 
cannot, of course, follow their methods of attaining a divine 
certainty which is not given to us, if we cannot justify those 
methods by anything more than mere apostolic precedent. 

Yet, we suppose that Bishop Ewing, —-if he accepts our 
Lord’s saying, ‘‘not a sparrow falleth to the ground without 
your Father; fear ye not, therefore, ye are of more value than 
many sparrows,”—does recognize that it is a part of the work 
of Providence, of Providence as revealed in history and in events, 





differs, we suppose, —at least where we differ, from the Roman th eory, 
is here,—that while we regard the whole course of history as in. 
tended to help on the revelation of God to man,—and the (Ecumeni- 
cal Council of next December will surely be no exception to this 
faith,—yet we do not believe that conviction, whether of truth or 
error, is to be worked by any but spiritual means. It seems to us 
simply an impossibility for one who is in doubt, to put away his 
doubt because a lot has decided a question this way or that,— 
and however superior a Council may be to a casting of lots, it is 
superior only so fur as its discussions tend to carry conviction, 
and not by the mere issue of the division-list. No man who 
could not make up his mind on a difficult question, even of conduct, 
was ever yet really satisfied with referring the decision to the 
verdict of chance or circumstance in the hope that God might 
guide that chance or circumstance, though refusing His inner 
light to the mind. We are sensible that it is manlier far 
to decide arbitrarily, and without appeal to the dictation of 
irrelevant circumstances ;—confident that God can overrule an 
arbitrary choice made in all ignorance but humility at 
least as well as the casting of a lot, or the lower political 
motives which so largely influence the voting of a General Council, 
The true Protestant position appears to us to be that we should 
trust in Providence so to guide all those of our actions which are 
honestly and rightly intended, as to help on individuals, as well as 
mankind in its general history, towards a fuller knowledge of Him- 
self,—but that that fuller knowledge can come only through direct 
moral conviction, and that such moral conviction is not attainable by 
any indirect and secondary indices,—in a word, that God in His 
Providence aids us to enter into His spirit, but that there is no 
short cut by which we can argue from what He orders to happen, 
to what He is. The little manceuvres by which men in their 
difficulties, and blindness, and doubt, appeal from the darkness 
within to the arbitration of events over which they have no con- 
trol, seem to us, whether of Apostolic precedent or not, mere 
modes of insisting that we will know before God tells us; and as 
He has not told us directly, we will rely upon some augury to which 
we lend an untenable importance out of our own impatient minds, 
If God could show the eleven by recourse to lots whether Barsabas 
or Matthias were the better apostle, He could certainly have shown 
them the same without lots. Even if the Pope be infallible, the 
decree of the Council will neither make him so, nor make it known 
that he is so, to those who cannot believe it beforehand. No onecan 
really get a conviction except by being convinced; and no one is 
convinced by the verdict of a lottery, or what has more or less of 
the lottery in it, the vote of a miscellaneous assembly. You cannot 
honestly grant an appeal, on a spiritual topic, from the laws of 
inspiration to the laws of motion. 





MELBOURNE'S REVENGE ON PRINCE ALFRED. 


\ ELBOURNE has taken a really happy revenge on the Duke 
I of Edinburgh for the slight put upon Victoria by the request 
for a Parliamentary vote in committee of supply for his Royal High- 
ness’s presents distributed in that colony, and (apparently) one or 
two other smaller slights as well. She has got one of hercleverest 
men to quiz him gently for the benefit of ‘‘ The Early Closing 
Association ” of Melbourne! And exceedingly well has the Hon. 
A. Michie, Q.C., performed the task. In fact, if some English 
publisher would reprint here Mr. Michie’s lively lecture on 
** Loyalty, Royalty, and the Prince’s Visits,” we do not doubt that 
this lively and humorous piece of irony, this quiet and yet effectual 
clipping of the gilded wings of rank by a distinguished colonist, 
would have a good sale, and give a good lesson in this country as 
well as in that. Mr. Michie, referring to some remark of ours on 
the startling reception given to Prince Alfred in the antipodes,— 
to the effect that the good Australians seemed to have got ‘“‘ Prince 
upon the brain,”—retorts that that sort of disease is really not 
confined to colonists, quoting very authentic English raptures of 
a like nature in proof thereof. We have not the least doubt of it 
—though, if we remember rightly, our observation applied rather 
to the strange rapture of self-mutilation evinced by New South 
Wales in its portentous Treason-Felony Act, than to any extra- 
vagance of festive hospitality in Victoria—and we really doubt 
whether Great Britain is in the habit of showing her loyalty by 
voluntarily curtailing any Britou’s rights in order to offer them up 
to the Royalty in which we delight. But be that as it may, we are 
very glad to admit that Mr. Michie’s lucid and humorous way of 
illustrating the truth that ‘‘ the rank is but the guinea-stamp, the 
man’s the gowd for a’ that,” would do us as much good as it must 


| have given pleasure to his Australian audience, smarting somewhat, 


gradually to bring the truth to the knowledge of the world. Where he | as they evidently were, under the conduct of their recent guest. 
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Mr. Michie’s main thesis is that the sort of loyalty which is not 
directed to great personal qualities of character, or great personal 
achievements, but which effervesces noisily over mere rank, is not 
a very deep, not a very pure, not a very disinterested, as well as 
not a very dignified emotion. Mr. Michie illustrates this amus- 
ingly enough by the phenomena of the Prince's colonial visits. 
He gives a very entertaining picture of the mortification of the 
Commissioners sent to meet the Prince, and to carry out a very 
grand scheme for an escorting flotilla of steamers from the Heads 
to Melbourne, when the Prince and his ship, the Galatea, refused 
to be escorted, and took to their heels, leaving the escorting 
steamers, with all their elaborate instructions as to the port and 
starboard lines of vessels, to feel like ‘* the wooden-legged man, 
who the longer he ran, the further he fell behind.” One dejected 
commissioner observed to Mr. Michie that ‘“‘such behaviour was 
not nice in the Prince at all,” aud Mr. Michie uniformly observed 
that this highly effervescent sentiment did not show much disin- 
terestedness or fortitude under the snubs of him who was the object 
of it. On the Western tour the same remarkable phenomenon 
recurred at Colac. The Prince ran a blockade of loyal Colacians 
who were anxious to address him. A day or two after the Colac 
Observer observed that ‘‘ the well-known loyalty of this journal 
forbids it attempting to give publicity to the bitterness of feeling 
openly expressed, and replied to only by an ominous silence on 
the part of the more guarded, who felt that an opportunity had 
been lost of cementing more closely the union which exists between 
this loyal colony and the glorious empire from which the majority 
of its inhabitants are permitted to hail!” And Mr. Michie justly 
infers that in like circumstances not only the Colac ‘“ cement,” 
but the British ‘‘cement,” would lose very much of its adhesive 
properties. Loyalty is an emotion which does not stand rebuffs 
and contretemps. It effervesces very actively while the appointed 
pageant goes on smoothly, and all the bows and expressions of 
devotedness are duly reciprocated in other bows and other ex- 
pressions of attachment ; but when anything happens to prevent 
this interchange, and all the feeling seems to be on one side, it 
suddenly appears that in reality there was no feeling to speak of 
on either side. Mr. Michie’s conclusion is that loyalty not founded 
on the personal qualities of those to whom it is rendered,—he 
does, by the way, ample justice to the Queen, as having fully de- 
served that loyalty which is founded on personal services of a very 
rare and tasking order,—is ‘‘so complicated with our own self- 
love that it is very apt to turn absolutely sour unless the vessel 
that contains it has been previously well cleaned out from small 
vanities and foolish desires for personal notice.” And this position 
he illustrates with a wealth of anecdote that really makes the 
lecture a very admirable popular exposition of the unlimited 
capacity of this supposititious virtue for corruption. He main- 
tains, moreover, that the display of loyalty does as much harm to 
the objects as it does to the subjects of it. And hence he deduces 
that if the Australians had been at all well versed in human nature 
they would not have been surprised or put out on finding that 
£3,500 had been put on the Imperial Estimates to defray the ex- 
pense of the Duke of Edinburgh's Australian gifts. It may look, 
he says, a little too much ‘‘as if Romeo had kept a pocket-ledger, 
and had therein duly entered to the debit of Juliet any little 
presents he might have made her during his moonlight courtship, 
with the object afterwards of putting the values on old Capulet’s 
‘estimates’ if the business should ever come to marriage-settle- 
ments,”—but still, all experience shows that ‘“ the sentiment of 
the thing” never really survives use in royalty at all, any more 
than it does, in the subject, the first serious rebuff. 

The moral, then, of Mr. Michie’s lecture is that the fewer of these 
show persons in the world there are, the better. He praises the Duke 
of Argyll for putting a son into a wine merchant's firm, only recom- 
mending him to sell ‘a good article,” and introduce the best 
Australian vintages to the home market. He even bestows a word 
of encouragement on Prince Alfred himself, for having, according 
to the latest information, gone so far into business as to invest 
something in a New Zealand gold-mine. ‘If he be destined to 
know the delights of dividends, it will add, I am sure, to his 
pleasant recollections of the Southern hemisphere; and if his fate 
shall be ‘calls,’ it will still be that valuable chastening of the 
spirit,—provided the ‘calls’ be not put on the estimates,—which 
has made so many of us wiser and soberer men.” Mr. Michie 
derives much encouragement for the future of the world from the 
tendency of sham-rank to subside into wholesome drudgery, and 
of able commoners,—even though of colonial (or, say, Victorian) 
antecedents, like Mr. Childers,—to rise to the highest rank in our 


| 





the Channel Fleet,”—which hefevidently considers as a lesson in 
the true specific gravity of mind, which will more than counter- 
balance any mischief due to the tricks and caprices of that 
nominal rank, in the glitter of which men sun themselves with so 
ostentatious and vehement but superficial a demonstration of 
delight. 

If the Duke of Edinburgh would but read this wise as well as 
witty lecture of Mr. Michie’s, and has as much sense as we are 
willing to give him credit for, in spite of occasional freaks of bad 
taste and self-will, he would probably give expression to some- 
thing analogous to the heroic old John Brown's sentiment in 
saying that he was of infinitely more use to hang, than for any 
other earthly purpose. ‘The Prince, at least as regards his batch 
of ceremonial visits to the Colonies, seems to us to have been of 
infinitely more use to quiz, than for any other earthly purpose. 
Mr. Michie has at last retrieved the apparent waste of those un- 
natural and ill-requited ardours of false sentiment, and turned 
them by the alchemy of his sound sense, vivacity, sincerity, and 
humour into a graphic, and useful lesson for all time. Let us be 
thankful that the follies of that year were what they were, and 
that the greater folly of openly charging the Empire for them was 
committed, if only the world, both colonial and British, will, after 
laughing heartily with Mr. Michie, lay to heart the thoroughly 
manly and wholesome inferences which he draws as to the per- 
nicious effects both to the idol and the idolators of those hollow 
and unmeaning rites miscalled demonstrations of loyalty,—where 
no gratitude has been earned and consequently no loyalty was due ; 
and, on the other hand, as to the genuine profit of those real ties 
created by services on the one side and popular confidence on the 
other, whether the roblesse which engenders the obligations be 
inherited from ancestors, or indigenous in the individual soul. 
This is, in the abstract, a moral so common-place and so univer- 
sally admitted, that the only circumstances under which it can 
be reiterated with advantage and force are such as those 
of which Mr. Michie has availed himself, when to a large 
community there is brought suddenly home by some external 
incident, the emptiness, and even the mischief, of those unreal 
and frothy sentiments with which, from time to time, every 
people is inebriated. But even then a great deal depends on the 
skill and tact and sincerity of the man who points the moral, and 
Melbourne has been fortunate in its choice. Mr. Michie has not 
only taken a very courteous, temperate, and even subtle revenge 
for the gaucherie of its inexperienced though rather prudent visitor, 
but he has made the colony—and the mother country, too, if she 
would but read him,—feel that, after all, the fault lies far more with 
the half-breeding of the populace, who lay themselves out for this 
sort of folly, disappointment, and vexation, than it does with the 
half-breeding of the unfortunate victims of the appetite for 


unmeaning obeisances and still more unmeaning condescensions. 
s 


THE LIBRARY OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

E earnestly hope that the Trustees of the British Museum 

will use the occasion furnished by the death of the late 
indefatigable Keeper of the Book Department, Mr. Watts, to 
revise, in some degree, the organization of that department,—a 
matter which has long needed attention, and which the death of 
the only man who could for a moment pretend to discharge 
unassisted the duties of the Keeper's office renders now absolutely 
imperative. It is well known that Mr. Watts, with all his know- 
ledge and capacity and immeasurable industry, had really far 
more on his hands than he could efficiently do, even though he 
gave his nights as well as his days to the work ; and, a fortiori, 
any other man, however sanguine, would have far more than he 
could even hope to do, for there is no second Mr. Watts. The 
work of the department has increased so vastly that even Mr. 
Watts was compelled to slur over a great deal of it, and, had he 
lived, a re-organization could not long have been postponed, unless 
the department had been permitted to fall into a very inefficient 
state. As it is, we are disposed to think that the mere 
filling-up of Mr. Watts’ place by one of the two Assistant- 
Keepers, and the promotion of one of the ordinary Assistants to 
the post of Assistant-Keeper, would throw the Book Depart- 
ment into real confusion, and dishearten the already somewhat 
disheartened staff with the sense of absolute incompetence to 
do what is expected of them, and for which they receive such 
exceedingly scanty remuneration. Probably the best remedy 
for the Trustees to take into consideration would be this,—to fill 
up the appointment of Keeper from one of the two Assistant- 





administration. ‘Let Mr. Sumner talk his tallest,—let Louis | Keepers, and then to multiply the number of Assistant-Keepers by 
Napoleon plot his deepest,” he concludes, ‘* Childers commands | three, for even seven Assistant-Keepers would scarcely more than 
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cover the number of distinct branches of the department to be 
overlooked. ‘The Keeper himself is, as all who know the depart- 
ment are well aware, more than occupied with the general organi- 
zation of his department, in addition to the heavy responsibility of 
expending the money voted for the purchase of scarce and valuable 
books from auctions, If an Assistant- Keeper were provided for each 
of the principal foreign branches of the Library,—one (say) for the 
ordinary European languages, one for the Slavonic and Hungarian 
and a few neighbouring languages, one for Hebrew literature, one 
for the Oriental languages, one for music, and one for the manage- 
ment of the Catalogue,—it would hardly be too much. Such a divi- 
sion would be in perfect keeping with the re-organization which has 
already taken place in the much smaller departments of Manuscripts 
and Antiquities, where it was in fact less needed than it now is in the 
Book Department. Of course such a change must involve some addi- 
tional expenditure, but it would bring with it a great deal more than 
the corresponding increase of efficiency, since it would enable the 
new Assistant-Keepers to give a really effective supervision to the 
younger Assistants, who are now under no practical superintendence 
at all, since the two Assistant-Keepers have so much on their own 
hands that they cannot pretend to test and revise the work of 
their subordinates. On account of this inefficient organization, 
much of the work of the Library seems to be at present almost list- 
less, as it is certainly rather prospectless ; for considering the labour, 
the responsibility, and the acquirements needed for the duties 
of Assistant, the prospect of promotion is poor indeed. We 
earnestly press on the Trustees the consideration of some such 
scheme for promoting the efficiency of a department which is of the 
highest importance to the public, and which yet at the present 
moment seems on the very brink of disorganization. 





THE TIDAL WAVE. 

HE approach of one of the highest ‘Tides which the combined 
attraction of the sun and moon can possibly raise, has made 
many of us look up our acquaintance with the laws of Tidal 
Motion. Every one has satisfied himself why the coming spring 
tide will be higher than usual. We know that the moon will be 
near the equinoctial when new, and also near her perigee; and 
that the combination of these circumstances at a season of the 
year when the tidal wave raised by the sun is unusually high, 
must necessarily result in causing a very remarkable tide, even 
though the winds should be unfavourable. For if we do not 
have a particularly high tide, owing to the influence of the winds 
being opposed to the progress of the tidal wave, there will be the 
equally significant phenomenon of a singular withdrawal of the 
water at the time of low tide. A few years ago, when a very 
high tide was expected on the shores of France, the winds drove 
back the sea, and many who had come from far inland to witness 
the great influx of water returned disappointed. But had they 
waited for six hours or so, they would have been well rewarded 
for their journey, since at the time of low tide the water with- 
drew far within the usual limits, and strange sights were 
revealed to the wondering fishermen who lived along that shore. 
Wrecks of forgotten ships were to be seen half-buried in the 
ooze and slime of a bottom which had remained sea-covered for 
centuries. Old anchors were disclosed to view, with the broken 
cables attached to them, on which the lives of many gallant men 
had once depended, so that every parted strand seemed the record 
of a lost life. And crawling things and stranded fish showed 
how far the great sea had retreated within its ordinary bounds. 
We may, therefore, expect that results well worth noting will 
under any circumstances accompany the tidal action of October 
6th, on which day the effects of the conjunction of the sun and 

moon on October 5th will be most strikingly manifested. 

But our object at present is less to consider the effects of the 
great tidal wave of October 6th, than to dwell upon some inte- 
resting effects and peculiarities of tidal motion. When we learn 
that astronomers for the most part recognize in the tidal wave 
a cause which will one day reduce the earth’s rotation so effec- 
tually that instead of twenty-four hours our day will last a lunar 
month,—while many astronomers believe that the same wave will 
at a yet more distant day bring the moon into collision with our 
globe,—it will be seen that the laws of the tides have a cosmical 
as well as a local interest. They involve more important consi- 
derations than whether the water in the Thames will rise a foot or 
two higher than usual at Vauxhall Bridge on any particular day. 


the study of what will be, or of what has been, is as interesting 
even as the study of what is. 

But at the very threshold of the inquiry we are met by the 
question, ‘*Do any of us know the law of the tides?” ‘The 
reader may be disposed to smile at such a question. Does not 
every book of geography, every popular treatise on astronomy, 
teach us all about the tides? Cannot every person of average 
education and intelligence run through the simple explanation of 
the tidal wave ? 

Certainly it is so. Most of us suppose we know, in a general 
way (and that is all that we at present want), how the moon or 
sun draws a tidal wave after it. The explanation which nine 
hundred and ninety-nine (at least) out of every thousand would 
give runs much on this wise :—Being nearer to the water imme- 
diately under her than to the earth’s centre, the moon draws that 
water somewhat away from the earth ; and again, being nearer to 
the earth’s centre than to the water directly beyond, the moon 
draws the earth away from that water. ‘Thus, underneath the 
moon a heap of water is raised, and at the directly opposite point 
a heap of water is left (so to speak). So that were it not for the 
effects of friction, the water would assume a sort of egg-shaped figure, 
whose longest diameter would point directly towards the moon. 

And not only is this the explanation which is invariably given 
in popular treatises, but scientific men of the utmost eminence 
have adopted it, as correctly exhibiting the general facts of the 
case. Recently, for example, when Mr. Adams had published his 
proof that the moon’s motion is gradually becoming accelerated 
in a way which the lunar theory cannot account for, M. Delau- 
nay, a leading French astronomer, endeavoured to prove that in 
reality it is the earth’s rotation which is diminishing, instead of 
the moon’s motion which is increasing. He thought the tidal 
wave, continually checked by the earth’s friction as it travels 
against the direction of her rotation, would act as a sort of 
‘* break,” since its friction must, in turn, check the earth. And 
in discussing this matter he took, as his fundamental axioms, the 
law of tidal motion commonly given in our books of geography 
and astronomy. This presentlycalled up the Astronomer Royal, who- 
gave a very clear and convincing demonstration that there would 
always be low water under the moon, if there were no friction. 

But this is not all, nor is it even the most remarkable part of 
the case. Eminent as the Astronomer Royal deservedly is, and 
especially skilful as we know him to be in questions such as the 
one we are considering, yet if he were solus contra mundwn, we 
might readily believe that there was some flaw in his reasoning, 
since, as every one knows, the most eminent mathematicians have 
sometimes misconceived the bearings of a perplexing problem. 

But, as Mr. Airy himself pointed out, Newton and Laplace 
were both with him ! 

How it is that the views of Newton and Laplace, admittedly 
the very highest authorities which could be quoted, have found no 
place in our treatises of astronomy? ‘Their views have never been 
disproved. In fact, as we have seen, one of the most eminent of 
our mathematicians, in re-examining the question, has come to 
precisely the same conclusion. Can it be that the explanation 
actually given is preferred, on account of its greater simplicity ? 
That would be reasonable, if the two explanations were accordant, 
but they happen unfortunately to be wholly opposed to each other, 
and therefore one of them must be false. ‘Those who teach us our 
geography and astronomy ought to look to this. 

The worst of it is, that most of the consequences which astro- 
nomers ascribe to the action of the tidal wave depend on the 
choice we make between the rival theories. If the ordinary view 
is right, the moon’s motion is continually being hastened by the 
attraction of the bulging tidal wave, and this hastening will bring 
the moon into a smaller and smaller orbit until at last she will be 
brought into contact with the earth, unless, as Professor Alexander 
Herschel suggests, she should crumble under the increased effects 
of the earth’s action, and so come to form a ring of fragments 
around our globe. If, however, thz other view is right, the moon’s 
motion will be continually retarded,* her orbit will gradually 
widen out, and some day, presumably, we shall lose her altogether. 

Again, if the views commonly given are just, the earth’s friction 
should cause the tidal wave to lag behind its true place. But if 
Newton, Laplace, and Airy are right, then, to use the words of the 
last-named astronomer, ‘ the effect of friction will be to accelerate 
the time of each individual tide.” 








* The retarding and hastening mentioned in the above paragraph refer to the 





And though many thousands of years must elapse before either 
of the events looked forward to by astronomers shall have hap- 
pened, yet we cannot but look with deep interest into the long | 
vista of the coming centuries. ‘To the astronomer, at any rate, 


rate at which the moon completes her revolutions round the earth. As a matter of 
fact, paradoxical as it sounds, it is a continual process of retarding which eventually 
hastens the moon's motion. Every check on the moon's motion gives the earth an 
increased pull on her, and this pull adds more to her velocity than she lost by the 
check, And vice versd. 
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We apprehend that there is room for improvement in the current 
account of the tides. Many eminent men, as Whewell, Lubbock, 
and Haughton, have discussed in the most elaborate and skilful 
manner the laws according to which the actual tidal wave travels 
along the great sea-paths. But as yet no one has tried to recon- 
cile the theory of Newton, which may be called the dynamical 
theory of the tides, with that commonly given in our books, which 
may be called the statical theory. 


THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
a — 

CXVIIL—Tue Wexrsn Marcu :—Crrsiire. — (Continned.) 

ANTWICH, or Namptirich, formerly in importance ranking 
N as the second town of this county, is placed in a low situation, 
2() miles south-east by east from Chester, chiefly on the right bank 
of the river Weaver, which divides into two unequal parts a rich 
valley, containing some of the finest dairy-land in the county. It 
appears in Domesday Book under the simple designation of Wich, a 
word indicating that sa/t was obtained there, and the Record 
mentions the salt-works to which for a long time the town owed 
its prosperity. Before the Conquest its revenues were unequally 
divided between the King and Earl Edwin, whose mansion of 
Acton lay immediately adjacent. It was protected by a fosse 
where not defended by the channel of the Weaver, and was the 
only wich so protected. Earl Hugh, after the Conquest, granted 
it to William Malbedeng, from whom the barony subsequently 
received the appellation of Wich-Malbank. It was the only wich 
that the Karl did not retain as parcel of the demesne of his earl- 
dom. ‘The last baron of the Malbedeng or Malbank family left 
only three daughters, coheiresses, among whom, in the sixteenth 
of Edward I., the barony of Nantwich (excepting a portion granted 
by the second Earl to an abbey he founded at Combermere) 
was divided, and shortly split into successive subdivisions, and new 
divisions of these subdivisions, until nearly the whole became 
reunited in the Cholmondeley family, by successive purchases made 
in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. ‘The town was anciently 
under the government of the lord or his steward, who resigned the 
jurisdiction to a bailiff, but this officer was superseded by constables. 
Henry II., in order to distress the Welsh, who carried on a great 
traffic in salt, ordered the brine-pits of Nantwich to be filled up, 
thus causing a considerable temporary shock to the prosperity of the 
town. On the restoration of peace, however, they were again opened, 
‘* and continued for many years the increasing source of wealth and 
employment to the inhabitants.” Leland, in the reign of Henry 
VILL, says there were then 300 salt-works in operation. In the 
early part of Elizabeth's reign they were reduced to 216, some of 
which belonged to the Crown, some to the Earl of Derby, and 
others to families of distinction in the town and county. In the 
year 1624 they appear to have been further reduced toone-half in 
number, as pits of superior quality had been discovered in the 
vale of the Weaver, where the advantage of water-carriage is far 
superior ; so that the salt-works here have gradually declined, and 
are now entirely abandoned. ‘The old Bait Spring, ‘* supposed to 
have been the first discovered in the town, is still in existence, and 
notwithstanding its proximity to the river, from which it is distant 
only six feet, it still retains its original strength.” In July of the 
year 1438 the town was ‘ lamentably consumed” by fire, and 
again in December, 1583, the damage in the latter fire being com- 
puted at £30,000. Queen Elizabeth granted a commission for 
collecting money throughout England for rebuilding the town, 
and owing chiefly, it is said, to the great exertions of one of the 
Commissioners, John Maisterson, this was speedily effected, the 
Queen herself contributing £2,000, with the use of timber from the 
forest of Delamere. Some of the houses thus built remain at the 
present day. Between the 12th of June, 1604, and the 2nd of 
March, 1605, nearly 500 persons in the town were swept away by 
the plague. In the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. the tanning 
business was carried on here to a considerable extent. ‘ The in- 
habitants of Nantwich possess an exemption from serving on juries 
out of the town, or associated with strangers. This privilege, 
which is very ancient, was confirmed in the reign of Elizabeth.” 
Nantwich, of course, suffered much during the contests on the 
Welsh border, and in 1113 it was laid waste by the Welsh. 
In 1282, Edward IL, on his visit to the town, granted to 
several of the inhabitants that their corn and other provisions 
should not be seized on account of the approach of the Welsh 
army. James I. visited the town in 1617, where he was enter- 
tained at the house of Mr. Wilbraham, of the Townsend. This 
family, in conjunction with that of Crewe, established a school 
for forty boys, called Blue Caps. 





by John and Thomas Thrush. Several almshouses were founded 
by members of the Wilbraham, Crewe, and other families. 

We have already referred to the occupation of Nantwich by the 
Parliament and the siege by the Cavaliers. It was then only 
surrounded by mud walls and ditches, that were hastily formed 
by the inhabitants and the neighbouring peasantry, who were 
incensed at the cruel conduct of the Royalists. ‘The principal 
trade of Nantwich is now the manufacture of boots and shoes : 
leather is also manufactured, and a cotton factory gives employ- 
ment to above 100 hands.” ‘There are five fairs in the year, a 
cattle market every Saturday from March to June. ‘The church 
of St. Mary and St. Nicholas is ‘‘a noble cruciform structure, 
chiefly of the decorated style, with a whole internal length of about 
156 feet, and a fine octagonal tower of 110 feet in height. ‘There 
is a grammar-school, National school, Wesleyan school, chapels of 
several denominations of Christians, a mechanics’ institute, &c. 
The population of the township, which in 1851 was 5,426, had 
increased in 1861 to 6,225. 

Macclesfield is situated 34 miles east by north from Chester, on 
the west side, and at the base of a range of high land on the 
borders of Cheshire, which forms part of the hill district of 
Derbyshire. The adjacent district is still called Macclesfield 
Forest. ‘The Bollin flows through the town, the lower part of 
which is called The Waters. Maclesfeld, according to Domesday 
Survey, was one of the seats of the Earl Edwin of Mercia, where a 
court was kept for the hundred of Hamestane, and to which the 
third penny of the hundred was paid. ‘Th ehall appropriated to 
the use of the court was remaining at the time of the Survey, 
with the pasture for kine, “ which probably stretched along the 
bank of the Bol/in ;* and there was woodland, six miles in length 
and four in breadth, contiguous to the Forest Hills, and contain- 
ing six enclosures for taking the deer and wild goats; but the 
ravages of the invaders had reduced the value of the manor from 
£8 to 20s., ‘and in these ravages the ancient church appears to 
have perished, and is therefore unnoticed.” 

Macclesfield soon recovered from its decay, and though kept by 
the Karl of Chester in demesne, had a larger number of manors 
holding from it than most of his baronies. ‘It appears that at 
this time the place was strengthened by a /aia or fortification, 
which was repaired by the military tenants. ‘The park and viva- 
ries of Macclesfield, which had been alienated to the Davenports, 
were reunited to the manor by a forcible resumption of Randle 
Blundeville. ‘The church, situated on a portion of the manor 
which had now become a distinct ri//, was restored in a style of 
considerable architectural beauty ; and independently of the local 
courts, the great justiciary of the Karl, in the course of his Cheshire 
circuit, occasionally fixed his tribunal at Macclesfield.” After the 
extinction of the local jurisdiction of the Earl, the manor passed 
to the Crown, in which it is still vested. It was made a free 
borough by Earl Randle (probably the 3rd), who determined that 
it should consist of 120 burgesses, each of which paid 12d. to the 
Earl. In the forty-fifth of Henry IIL. (1261), Prince Edward, as 
Earl of Chester, granted privileges therein to the burgesses of the 
same, with all liberties and free customs to the same belonging ; 
and further confirmations were granted by Edward III. (1334), 
Richard II. (1590), Edward IV. (1465), Elizabeth (1564), and 
Charles IJ., and under the charter granted by the last-named 
monarch, the corporation continued to be constituted till the 
Municipal Act of William IV. In the Civil Wars of Charles I.’s 
reign, Macclesfield was besieged and taken by the Parliamen- 
tarians and held by Sir W. Brereton against the Cavaliers under 
Sir Thomas Acton, who battered the spire of St. Michael’s Church 
with his cannon. The Presbyterian Royalists, when the “ King of 
Scots” was making his attempt for the Crown in the Northern 
kingdom, held a meeting at Macclesfield, and resolved to raise 
four regiments of 700 men each for his service. In 1745 a 
party of 100 cavalry took possession of the town for the 
Young Chevalier, who arrived himself the same day, with 
5,000 men and his artillery, slept there, held a council of war 
the next morning, and marched off to Derby. Ile passed through 
Macclesfield again on his retreat, and the Duke of Cumber- 
land following him, was received with great joy by the inhabit- 
ants. ‘The limits of the municipal borough and township being 
coterminous, the most populous parts of the adjacent townships of 
Sutton and Hurdsfield were added to these by the Reform Act of 
1832 to form a Parliamentary borough, which returns two Members 
to the House of Commons, 

“The trade of Macclesfield was formerly the manufacture 
of silk, mohair, and twist buttons; but this has been 
entirely superseded by the manufacture of all kinds of silk, 


A free school was also founded | from the narrowest ribbon to the different kinds of sarcenets, 
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plain and figured gros de Naples, satin, silk velvets, vest- 
ings, and silk handkerchiefs of every description. It is now 
the chief seat in England for these branches of manufacture. Si/k- 
throwing is also carried on extensively.” ‘The first silk mill was 
opened in 1756. In several of the mills power-looms have been 
introduced. ‘The manufacture of broad silks was first introduced 
in the year 1790. ‘‘ Many firms are engaged in the manufacture 
of silk trimmings, and the manufacture of cotton and alpaca goods 
is being introduced. The period between 1808 and 1825 was that 
of the great growth of Macclesfield. This has since scarcely 
been maintained to the same extent, and of late years the depres- 
sion in the silk trade has affected its prosperity. 

Macclesfield is locally in the parish of Prestbury. ‘The ancient 
church of St. Michael, situated on the brow of the hill, on the 
east side of the market-place, was founded by Eleanor, Queen of 
Edward I., in 1278; but the body of the church was greatly 
enlarged and rebuilt in 1740. There are also several chapels of 
other religious denominations. The free grammar-school was 
endowed with lands in 1502 by Sir John Perceyval, Lord Mayor 
of London, a native of Macclesfield, and refounded by Edward VI. 
There are also numerous other schools, almshouses founded in 
1703, and other charities, a public library, &c. ‘There are two 
markets a week, and four fairs in the course of the year, besides 
two fairs held at Sutton. There is good railway communication, and 
water communication with Manchester and other towns in Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire by the Macclesfield and Peak Forest Canal, 
and by the Grand ‘Trunk Canal with London and the intermediate 
counties. The population of the township, which in 1801 was 
8,743, had in 1831 risen to 23,139, and in 1851 to 29,645, reced- 
ing in 1861 to 27,475. The population of the Parliamentary 
borough is, of course, considerably larger. 


*,* Erratum. —In our account of the diocese allotted to 
Chester by Henry VIII., in our last impression, for Rutlandshire 
read Richmondshire. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
-_- ~~ —_ 
PAPAL AND PROTESTANT INFALLIBILITY. 
(To THB EpIToR OF THE “ SPRCTATOR.”)] 

Srr,—lIf, as you seem to assume in your able essay on the ‘ Philo- 
sophy of Catholic Infallibility,” Pére Hyacinthe cares only to be 
a ‘* Liberal” Romanist, he will, no doubt, be much tormented by 
your dilemma about the centre of gravity. If, as I believe and 
hope, he is not discussing questions of Papal or Protestant con- 
troversy, not seeking for the floating sand of compromise between 
the two faiths, but feeling his way to a rock which Anglican 
divines and Ultramontanes, Liberals and Conservatives, are 
equally inclined to forget in the worship of their own clever argu- 
ments and conclusions, he will not care much for old saws or 
modern instances about the respective claims of Popes and Councils. 
A Father in heaven he must have, whether he has a father on 
earth or not; a Spirit of Truth who will guide him into truth, 
whether he can determine or not in what person or what body that 
Spirit has promised to dwell. ‘Those who are in the kind of agony 
which the letter of Pere Hyacinthe expresses will only cease to trust 
in an infallible man, or in an infallible collection of men, when 
they feel that they may trust absolutely in an Infallible God. 

Is it otherwise with English Protestants? Are not the anathe- 
mas of the Pall Mall Gazette against all who think there is any 
certainty in heaven or earth, doing the work of the Pope here 
better than he is doing it by his own anathemas? ‘ If there is no 
certainty, give us,” cry men and women weary of doubt, “ the 
best approach to it we can have.” And so they betake themselves 
to the infallibility of the Roman Bishop or to the infallibility of 
the Pall Mall Gazette. That is ‘the philosophy of infallibility ” 
in our day. But there are some in every country of Europe who 
cast off infallibility because they believe that there is a living, 
certain, eternal ground of all that they know, that there is a 
living, certain, eternal object of trust and knowledge for themselves 
and for all mankind. Such faith, when most wavering, most near 
to extinction, has been kept alive in them; disappointments, con- 
futations, the contempt of others and self-contempt have nourished, 
not destroyed it. They must regard men like Pére Hyacinthe as 
far braver, wiser, truer, than themselves, but still as brothers 
surrounded by the same darkness, waiting for the same Light to 
scatter it. The most ingenious exposures of the contradictions by 
which he is beset can scarcely be new to him; he is perhaps more 
keenly conscious of them than we are. A single word of sympathy 
from any quarter may be of some worth to him, seeing that he has 








proved himself to be not only a great French preacher, but a 
man.—I am, Sir, &c., An EnGiisn CLERGYMAN. 

{It may doubtless be true that we have not given Pare 
Hyacinthe quite as much sympathy as we ought to have done, 
and that we have been unworthily hindered by mere intellectual 
difficulties in understanding his position. Still, if he be really 
indifferent to questions of ‘* Papal or Protestant controversy,” as 
our correspondent suggests, he has surely ceased to be a Roman 
Catholic altogether, and would do better to say so.—Ep. Spectator. ] 

THE NEW ENGLISH EDUCATION LEAGUE. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Srr,—In your article thus headed it is assumed that the object of 
the League is a “uniform secular system of rate-built schools 
entirely divorced from all connection with denominational teach- 
ing.” Let me remark in passing that this is a liberal interpreta- 
tion of “5. All schools aided by local rates shall be wnsectarian.” 

But the * object ” of the League is (such is the heading of their 
manifesto), ‘The establishment of a system which shall secure 
the education of every child in England and Wales.” 

‘The “ means” (six in number) are then stated, amongst which 
are included unsectarian schools. ‘l’o these means we are not 
pledged, till the meeting at Birmingham has substituted an actual 
for a provisional Council and scheme. I myself, ¢.g., joined the 
League under a most distinct protest against gratuitous education, 
but I was requested to allow my name to be added (after protest) 
in order to secure the object—National Education. It is there- 
fore, as it seems to me, quite competent for the Birmingham meet- 
ing to make a change in this, or in any other of the six ‘* means, ” 

I wish, however, to say one word on unsectarian schools, 
though no very devoted supporter of them. In denomina- 
tional schools the conscience-clause has worked well. Why ? 
Because of the utter indifferentism of parents. ‘The conscience- 
clause provides that a child shall not be taught some religion, but 
it does not provide that he shall be taught any religion. With 
a real interest in religion on the part of parents, this system 
of dealing with a difficulty would hardly prove satisfactory. 
On the other hand, were secular schools established, there would 
most certainly be a provision for the teaching of the scholars by 
their respective religious ministers, ‘The class which makes educa- 
tional laws is sufficiently interested in religion to ensure this, 
The result of the establishment of secular schools might certainly 
be theincrease of denominationalism (a result much to be regretted), 
but it could hardly be the “ elimination of all religious teaching 
as much as possible from education.” ‘The conscience-clause freely 
used, might, however, so far as the governing body is concerned, 
produce, in a parish where the clergyman was unpopular, this 
very result. 

You will observe that I have used, following the example of the 
writer of thearticle, *‘ unsectarian” as meaning “ secular ” schools. 
The terms are by no means synonymous.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Brooke LAMBERT. 





(TO THE Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Will you kindly allow me to point out in the fewest possible 
words the question which is really at issue in the present Educa- 
tional controversy, and which is conveniently and characteristically 
overlooked by the religious disputants on both sides? I do this 
the more gladly, because I have a reasonable conviction that what 
I am about to say will secure the approval of the Spectator. 

The real grievance of the present system and the cause of its 
inefficiency lies in the fact that the people are excluded from all 
direct local control over what is absurdly called national education ; 
and this, moreover, in direct opposition to the whole course of 
modern legislation. A man, as things stand now, has something 
o say as to the paving, lighting, highways, pauperism, and health 
of the district in which he lives ; and elects his representatives to 
carry out his own ideas within the limits prescribed, and under the 
superintendence exercised, by Imperial legislation. But in respect 
of all higher objects, ¢.g., education, charity, and, in the National 
Church, religion, he is practically denied a voice or a vote. Vast 
sums of public money (and whether paid by the children’s pence, 
or subscriptions, or the Consolidated Fund, it is still practically 
public money) are expended upon education and placed under the 
control of voluntary, self-elected, and irresponsible committees. 
Consequently, there is no guarantee that the schools in any given 
district are either ¢/ficient, su/iicieut, or conducted upon principles 
approved by the people for whose benefit they are intended. It is 
really intolerable that the education of the people should depend 
upon the chance whether in any given parish the clergyman is, or 
is not, an active and conscientious man. 
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Now, it is because the National League does attempt, though I | 
admit in a somewhat hesitating and inconclusive fashion, to hit | 
And it is a matter of | 


this blot, that I, for one, have joined it. 
comparative indifference to me, provided that the principle of local 
government is secured, and the real will of the people thus ascer- 
tained, whether the schools are denominational, secular, or unsec- 
tarian, although I would wish that some one would kindly favour 
us with an intelligible explanation of the last ambiguous and 
singularly uninteresting word. Meanwhile, until the denomina- 
tions show some signs of their willingness to submit their schools 
to local control, under Government superintendence, I shall 
certainly maintain that the sooner the /-.dation—no more than 
this can be expected at present—of a national secular system is 
laid the better. And this is what the National League aims at 
doing.—I am, Sir, &c., T. W. Fow te. 





[TO THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—If no more worthy representative of the National Educa- 
tion League claims your attention, will you allow me to saya 
word on the object of the League? If that object were to exclude 
religious worship and religious instruction, I, for one, should have 
no sympathy with the movement. But I have ascertained, from 
those who are competent to speak with authority, that by 
‘“‘unsectarian” the League does not mean ‘ non-religious,” or 
“secular ;” at all events, they have not yet given that meaning to 
the word, and if, at the approaching meeting, the League should 
resolve on substituting ‘* secular” for ‘‘ unsectarian,” such a reso- 
lution would have the effect of alienating all those who, like myself, 
distinguish between ‘* unsectarian ” and * non-religious.” 

May I add that an experience of four years as a teacher, and 
seven as a pupil in a school where Churchmen, Baptists, Indepen- 
dents, aud Protestant Nonconformists of every kind join in the 
same prayers, and receive the same religious instruction, has con- 
vinced me that a school may be “ unsectarian” without being 
non-religious.” —I am, Sir, &c., Epwin A. ABBOTT. 

City of London Schooi, 27th September, 1869. 


THE IRISH DIFFICULTY. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPecTATOR.”) 
Srr,—I was much struck by your remark in the article on Ireland 
in your last issue, that ‘the more wealth Ireland has accumulated the 
more loudly and bitterly she has protested against our rule,” because 
it exactly coincides with my own experience of Southern Irishmen, 
indeed, I may as well say it at once, of the Roman Catholic Irish 
north and south, and I have had much intercourse with them in 
all parts of the island. Why this feeling of incumbrance, this 
jealousy, this hatred of us and of our rule should exist among ail 
classes of Roman Catholic Irish, and particularly among the 
moneyed class, I do not attempt to divine; but that it does, I am 
satisfied, for I have repeatedly heard it expressed. I recollect well 
one very wealthy and prosperous Roman Catholic, not long since, 
who in answer to my query, “* Why are you discontented over 
here ?” replied, ** because every Irishman is a rebel in his heart. 
We hate you and your rv/e, and we don’t want you.”—* But,” I 
said, ** you could not get on without us.”—*' I am not so sure of 
that,” he replied. —‘* But why should you hate us?” I asked.— 
** Because you are superior to us in everything. You beat us in 
trade, you beat us in manufactures, you beat us in farming even. 
And we hate you, and shall never cease from hating you and your 
laws as long as you continue to force them upon us at the point of 
the bayonet.” 

Now, this man was a wealthy and prosperous man, and yet this 
was his feeling towards English rule, and can we believe that his 
influence was limited to his own family circle? My impression, 
after some eighteen months of very close observation, is that in 
his heart every Irishman is a rebel. He does not want us, and our 
laws and constitution he has no great love for. Neither are fitted 
to him, he does not understand them, nor value them at the price 
which we put upon them. Ile would, I think, be happier under a 
despotism, for his nature and his tastes and habits are, I think, a 
trifle Asiatic. —1 am, Sir, &c., H. F. 





DEAN CLOSE AND SCIENCE. 
(To THe Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sirr,—I think the Dean of Carlisle is a very unfit man to start a 
crusade against science, because he is so exceptionally ignorant of 
the simplest facts of natural history. Preaching at Swanage about 
nine years ago on the distinction between man and all other 
animals, he said that late scientific investigations had shown that 
human blood differed in the shape of its globules from the blood of 
any beasts or birds, ‘* if, indeed,” he added, ** birds have blood.” 





I solemnly declare that he uttered the words placed within the 
inverted commas. I do not believe it possible that Dean Close 
would either forget or deny that he used those words in the con- 
nection in which [ have quoted them, but I am sure that, if called 


' on, I could produce people who would remember them.—I am, 


Sir, &c., GEORGE D’OyLy Snow. 


“MAUNDS” AND ** MAWNS.” 

(To THe Epirok OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 
Sir,—The writer of ‘* A Trip in a Trawler” in your last number 
speaks of fishing-*‘ baskets called mawns ” on board his Plymouth 
trawler. May I point out that he would have done better to 
spell them ‘‘ maunds ” or ‘* maun’s ;” the d is omitted in ordinary 
lazy speaking, but is, | think, of importance, as giving to 
Maundy Thursday the right explanation of its name?—I am, 
Sir, &c., O. W. T. 


BOOKS. 
snide 
NORTHERN VICTORIES IN THE CIVIL WAR.* 

In time, we suppose the strange illusion of Englishmen about the 
American Civil War—that the North won at last by sheer numbers, 
when the South had been exhausted by its victories—will get itself 
corrected, It gives the North credit for superhuman pertinacity 
at the expense of its military capacity, but cannot very well be 
true. Had the Northern armies been defeated so uniformly and 
so severely as English people imagined, not even the Yankees 
could have persevered through four long years. A volume like 
the present may explain the phenomenon of Northern persistence, so 
unaccountable on the English hypothesis. The truth was that 
even at first the North was not uniformly defeated, or anything 
like it, usually winning everywhere except in Virginia, where the 
only fighting that seemed worth attending to, though that was 
also a great mistake, wenton. Virginia was most prominent be- 
cause the South hazarded everything on the cast in that quarter, 
and defeat would have been utter ruin to it ; but people forgot this, 
and that defensive victories in one quarter only could not mean very 
much. ‘The war, in short, was of such a kind, that merely count- 
ing battles and not weighing them was misleading, yet, apart from 
thedownright falsehood and misrepresentation which aggravated the 
blunder, this was the English process all through. The Southern 
victories in Virginia, again, were always exaggerated. The 
aggressive attitude of the North, and the significance of the fact 
that the South never gained a great victory which it did or per- 
haps could improve, were both overlooked. Yet these things 
meant that the fighting in detail was always more equal than it 
seemed, and that it was no mystery why the spirit and pride of 
the so-called defeated army remained untouched. Hence the 
possibility of the present triumphant record of General Burnside 
and the Ninth Army Corps, strange as it may sound to talk of 
triumph in connection with an army that was always being beaten ; 
and doubly strange, seeing that General Burnside is hardly 
remembered here for anything but the defeat of Fredericksburg 
during his brief command of the Northern Army of Virginia. 
The corps, as it happened, gained many victories outside of 
Virginia, and some in Virginia too, had little cause to be dis- 
heartened by its conduct in ‘‘ defeats,” and possessed in its General 
a man of real mark and ability and of noble character, to whom 
the check of Fredericksburg brought no dishonour. 

The initial experiences of the Ninth Army Corps, or rather of the 
first Rhode Island Regiment, which was afterwards merged into the 
Army corps, were all of the encouraging sort. Like so many other 
Generals on both sides during the war, General Burnside made a 
good start in the campaign by his services in equipping a regi- 
ment of militia, over which, as he had had experience in the 
Mexican war, though he had in the interval become a civilian, 
he was naturally placed. It is a curious fact in connection with 
the General’s subsequent reputation as a reckless fighter, that the 
occasion of his leaving the army had been the prospect of contracting 
independently with the Government for the manufacture of a 
breechloader he had patented; and that his administrative and 
technical abilities were always as prominent as his talent in 
the field. When in 1861 war broke out, he was employed 
as Treasurer of the Illinois Central Railroad Company; but 
being already Major-General of the Rhode Island State Militia, 
he was at once invited to take command of the first regiment of 
Rhode Island troops despatched to Washington in April, 1861. 
He received the telegram inviting him at New York on the 15th, 








* Major-General Ambrose E, Burnside and the Ninth Army Corps: a Narrative of 
Campaigns in North Carolina, Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Mississippi, and 
Tennessee, during the War for the Preservation of the Republic. By Augustus Wood- 
bury. Illustrated with Portraits and Maps, London: Stevens Brothers. 
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at once wenteto the scene, and in ten days was in Washington with 
the first detachment of 500 men, completely armed and equipped 
for a three weeks’ campaign. There could not have been a better 
proof of the enthusiasm with which the war was begun or the 
readiness of some of the Generals. The Rhode Island troops, 
according to this volume, soon became conspicuous for their disci- 
pline; but what is more to the purpose, they distinguished themselves 
at Bull’s Run, both in the early part of the day when the battle 
was undoubtedly going against the South, and in the latter part of 
the day, when it was necessary to cover the rout into which the 
retreat of the army, so unfortunately ordered by General McDowell, 
was converted. ‘Thus, even at Bull’s Run there was a kernel of 
strength in the Virginian Army which made it no matter of 
astonishment that the South was obliged after it to leave the North 
its own time to organize and renew the attack. ‘The interval of 
preparation before McClellan’s campaign in the summer of 1862 
was far from unoccupied by active operations. ‘The enemy was 
harassed by numerous coast expeditions, which appeared isolated, 
but which in the end contributed to the Southern defeat by the 
actual occupation of many Southern outlets, far more effective than 
a mere blockade, and by greatly reducing the limits of the naval 
operations of that description. Of one of these expeditions, that to 
North Carolina, General Burnside was put in command ; and in 
spite of adverse weather which nearly wrecked his fleet, he suc- 
ceeded, in the spring of 1862, in making good his footing on the 
coast, and gaining several ‘‘victories” in encounters with the enemy. 
Roanoke Island and its forts were captured early in February after 
a smart engagement, resembling in many respects the memorable 
assault on Fort Fisher in the closing months of the war ; and, in the 
middle of March, Newbern and Fort Macon on the coast, which 
afterwards became the starting-points of an important expedition 
that lent a hand to Sherman in his northern march from Savannah, 
were carried by assault. In all their encounters with the enemy 
in this quarter, the Northern troops, though not much more numer- 
ous, were uniformly successful, and but for the want of cavalry, 
General Burnside would undoubtedly have made his hand more 
heavily felt in the interior. ‘The audacity and ‘‘ dash” with which 
the forts covering Newbern were stormed were of good augury, 
and had the engagements been properly studied in England, might 
have thrown no little doubt on the assumed superiority of Southern 
troops, As ‘‘ a bold attack upon a strongly fortified position, heavily 
armed and abundantly manned, made by an infantry force, with- 
out siege guns or any artillery, in fact, except a few howitzers,” it 
was every way an exceptional affair, and would have been so in 
almost any war. 

We pass over General Burnside’s civil government of the 
department of North Carolina, though his success in this capacity, 
as afterwards in the mixed government of the department of the 
Ohio, helped to show his competency for important trusts, and 
that he was not merely an indifferent general. ‘The defeat of 
McClellan in June, 1862, recalled him and his ninth corps, into 
which his command, with the Ithode Island regiments as a nucleus, 
was now organized, to the scene of operations in Virginia. They 
were just in time to share the numerous engagements by which 
Pope was driven back from the line of the Rappahannock to 
Washington, especially those encounters on and near the field of 
Bull's Run, in the closing days of August, which seemed only less 
disastrous at the time than those repulses on the Chickahominy 
through which McClellan himself had passed. ‘The details show 
that though the balance of the fighting was against the North, 
there was a good deal of * give and take ” throughout, and many 
of the troops, among them the Ninth Corps, could take no little 
credit for their steadiness and the posts of honour committed to 
them, which they held unflinchingly. It was no accident that 
the Southern victories were barren. Following these, again, came 
the campaign in Maryland, which was in truth but a continuation 
of the same campaign, being all over in less than three weeks from 
the engagements at Centreville ; and as the Northern victory was 
here unquestionable, it becomes easy to understand why the 
Northern troops, in spite of so many ‘ defeats,” retained their 
conviction of equality. It was far more intelligible than the 
similar conviction of the French troops in Spain during the 
Peninsular War, where the fighting was always about equal, though 
fortune and skill weighed the balance just sufficiently to one side 


to give all the solid results one way. lere the results were 


far from being so uniform. General Burnside and his corps, 
again, had special reason to be proud of the Maryland contest. 
The first victory of South Mountain, on the 14th of September, 
when General Longstreet was slowly forced from a strong position, 
was mainly won by them, and at the battle of Antietam, three 
days after, they had certainly gained most in the inch-by-inch 


| pressure on the Confederate Army which was the characteristic 
| of that bloody fray. 

General Burnside had more than once before been offered the 
command of the Virginian Army, and had always declined it, but 
it was now literally thrust upon him, and the battle of Fredericks- 
| burg, early in December following, so quickly did events succeed 
| each other in that year of battles, was the consequence. It is fair to 

allow that the spirit of the Virginian Army as a whole had by this 
| time been affected, the apparent fritlessness of the endless fight. 
ing causing heartburnings and jealousy among the superior officers, 
and to this Burnside’s defeat is ascribed. Certainly he did not 
receive the requisite support, either from his colleagues or the 
War Department, in his movement, which in its general concep- 


| 





| tion was, in fact, due to President Lincoln, and anticipated Grant’s 


own movement in 1864; and he was almost forced into a corner to 
fight the battle, without any of the advantages he had planned. 
Still, the battle—an attack across a deep river upon a strong forti- 
fied position—was not really so hazardous aud reckless as it seemed 
at the time, and it is contended that but for something very like 
disobedience to orders it would have succeeded. The key of the 
Southern position was actually won by General Meade, and, it is 
asserted here, might have been held, if General Franklin, his 
immediate superior, had supported him. What is more to the 
purpose with regard to the morale of the troops, they remained on 
the offensive on the enemy’s side of the river bank for two days 
after the battle, General Burnside only yielding reluctantly to the 
urgent solicitation of his officers not to attack again. ‘They could 
not in reality have been badly beaten, and it was rather creditable 
to their valour that they gained a position on the enemy’s side 
at all. 

General Burnside, who had accepted the command in a letter of 
singular modesty, and now nobly shielded others by his responsibility, 
was prompt to resign it, and was shortly after appointed with his 
troops to the department of the Ohio, where he more than redeemed 
the defeat. A portion of his command was detached to share 
the closing victories of the Vicksburg campaign, but afterwards 
rejoined him. Iis own services here were, first, the complete 
defeat of Morgan’s last raid in 1863; next, the deliverance of East 
Tennessee by a skilful march over the Cumberland Mountains ; 
and, last of all, the defence of Knoxville against Longstreet’s 
impetuous attack. All this autumn work was really very import- 
ant. ‘The defeat of Morgan destroyed the prestige of Confederate 
raiders, just at the time when Northern raiders had at last learned 
the art; and it was none the less creditable that it was due to 
solid qualities—sleepless watchfulness of the frontier lines, and 
relentless pursuit of the foe which had got into a trap. ‘The 
occupation of East ‘Tennessee, again, by a march over the moun- 
tains, through difficult and unguarded passes, completed the 
bisection of the Confederacy partially effected by the occupation 
of Chattanooga, and was a long step towards the closing-up of the 
South. To hold on to it was equally essential, for Sherman's 
march the following spring into the interior would hardly have 
been practicable with the Confederates in force on the Upper Ten- 
nessee, on the left flank of his communications ; hence Longstreet’s 
fierce push at it, and the equally vigorous defence. General Burn- 
side and his corps were at no time wanting. At Campbell’s 
Station, the point of junction of the roads by which he was retreat- 
ing and Longstreet was advancing, a skilful covering battle was 
fought, the junction being held till the retreating force had moved 
through; and a few days after, on the 18th of November, the first 
assault on Knoxville, which had been hastily but strongly fortified, 
was successfully resisted. ‘The defence, which lasted nearly three 
weeks, was throughout heroic and exhausting, Longstreet allowing 
little time for rest, and all but effecting his object on the 29th by 
the most daring and reckless assaults. Burnside and his men, 
however, were always vigilant, and there was no loophole in the 
defence. ‘lime was against the Confederate General, the battle of 
Lookout Mountain releasing Sherman for the relief of Knoxville, 
and compelling the Confederates to let go their clutch at the 
fortress. In this way, the single defeat of Chickamauga, which 
alloyed the splendour of the Federal triumphs in 1863, was far 
more than compensated that very autumn, and the North had 
won a tremendous vantage for the struggle of 1864. 

We need pursue no farther the history of Burnside and his corps, 
which was afterwards that of Grant in his Virginian campaign 
and siege of Richmond, the continuous though slow success of 
the North being here undeniable. What has been narrated plainly 
shows how during the first three years of the war the Northern 
armies received the encouragement both of victories and substan- 
tial successes, none the less important that outsiders careless of 





detail aud sympathizing with the other side saw only the illusion 
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of continuous Southern victories. Seen from the inside, the cam- 
paigns had a different aspect, there being sufficient disaster in one 
quarter to discourage and make the attainment of the final result 
wearisome, but never sufficient to make the issue really doubtful. 
It remains only to add that the volume we so imperfectly sum- 
marize is on many accounts, as well as for the purpose we describe, 
an interesting record of the war. It delineates graphically many 
passages of arms and incidents, which a more general narrative 
must pass over, and the biographies of particular officers who held 
important command, or who distinguished themselves, are inter- 
esting now, while they will be useful to future compilers. The 
style is too often bombastic, most so in the earlier parts of the 
work, before the writer has really warmed to his work and lets 
style alone ; but keeping the special object of the book in mind, 
there is little to find fault with. We are only sorry we have 
not space to notice more of the interesting points. Besides the 
study of Burnside’s own character which it affords, and the light 
it throws on the true instinct of the American people in trusting 
their Generals, notwithstanding, as in Burnside’s case, occasional 
misfortune, we have such points brought out as the kindness, and 
cordiality, and brotherly affection in the Army, quite democratic 
in its tone, and reflecting the usual bonhomie and cordiality of 
American manners. Incidentally, too, we notice in the bio- 
graphies of the officers a proof of the large degree in which the 
better classes of America really did share personally the sacrifices 
of the war for preserving the Republic. Then we catch occasional 
glimpses of the character of the Generals, as of Grant when he 
characteristically orders Burnside to hold on to East Tennessee, 
and not to retreat unless he should lose most of his army, showing 
what real business Grant meant as soon as he got into the saddle. 
We learn, again, how General Burnside, in the autumn of 1863, while 
in East ‘Tennessee, projected a march to the sea on a smaller scale 
than the subsequent one of Sherman’s, but closely resembling it in 
many features. For all this, and more, the book may be consulted, 
and we may repeat that the general reader wrapt up in the English 
illusion of Confederate victories, will gather from it a much more 
correct impression of the actual progress of the war, and the nature 
of the fighting, than from more pretentious general narratives. 





MR. LE FANU’S NEW NOVEL.* 
Mr. Le Fanv has written nothing nearly so clever as this since 
he wrote Uncle Silas. Indeed, this book has more of literary 
power, though less of melodramatic effect than that, and might, 
we think, rank in some respects next to, though much beneath, his 
first and best book, the House by the Churchyard. In this story 
the chief defects are defects of plot, which, while promising a good 
deal in parts, and keeping the reader’s interest on the stretch for 
a good portion of the story, subsides before the end in a way to make 
him feel that he has been rather unfairly dealt with. The strong 
points of the book are the powerful but disagreeable sketches of 
old Squire Harry Fairfield, of Wyvern, and his younger son, also 
afterwards Squire Harry, both forcible, both admirably sustained, 
both disagreeable, and the latter almost without redeeming traits, 
yet not too evil for vraisemblance ; not, indeed, so evil as life itself 
in its worst aspects sometimes is. The elder son, Charles Fairfield, 
is not nearly so living a figure. He is not drawn as foolish or 
obtuse enough for the part he plays, and consequently his weak- 
hess excites a degree of impatience in the reader which injures 
the effect of the story. A man of the world, such as he is 
described, not an utterly selfish and depraved man of the 
world, but still, one sufficiently tainted by the world, and 
selfish enough, as well as quick-witted enough, to hold his 
own in it, would never have submitted to pay two-thirds 
of his private income to a cast-off mistress,;—a half-mad and 
wholly-wicked Dutch actress,—and to allow himself to be terrified 
by her threats of proving a marriage for which there was, as he 
knew, not a shadow of foundation. Still less would he have been 
even partly taken in by such a brother as Harry Fairfield, whose 
plain interest it was to vitiate his actual marriage if he could, 
since, in default of an heir to the elder brother, he himself 
came next in succession. The whole of this part of the story 
demands a far less worldly and experienced hero than Charles 
Fairfield to make it even credible,—and the reader naturally 
expects that some colour shall be given to the pretence of the mad 
Dutchwoman and of her brother conspirator (Harry Fairfield), that 
there had been something in the nature of a marriage contract 
which the law might possibly uphold. ‘The ‘* Wyvern mystery ” 
turns out no mystery at all,—simply a baseless claim put forward 
by a wicked and half-insane woman to the hand of the man who 
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had been guilty of an intrigue with her in early life. Powerfully 
as the interest is kept up while the sly and malignant blind woman, 
with her expressive Dutch patois, is secreted in the house within a 
room or two of the young bride whom she regards as having 
threatened her interests as well as surpassed her in Charles Fair- 
field’s admiration and affection, there is a want of adequate founda- 
tion for the latter’s moral paralysis and abject despair when he 
discovers the situation, which offends against all sense of pro- 
bability. ‘That a worldly man who had acted as he had done, 
and evidently felt no sort of remorse for the sin of the past, 
should have trembled so at the mere prospect of disclosing the 
truth to his wife, and still more that he should have felt himself at 
themercy of Bertha Velderkaust, who had absolutely no advantage 
over him at all except what the concealment from his wife gave, 
and should have trusted to a brother who was so obviously turning 
against him, is an insult to the reason of the reader. Bertha Velder- 
kaust herself is only a Dutch recast of the horrible Frenchwoman in 
Uncle Silas. Mr. Le Fanu has met somewhere with a sly, vivacious, 
dressy, vain, malignant foreign woman of this class, whom he finds 
it very easy to make into a telling melodramatic figure. The 
additional touch of blindness and of the traces of small-pox, 
add to the ghastliness of the present picture; and certainly the 
midnight scene where the blind woman, while meditating murder, 
makes the old servant read over to her out of the book of fashions 
the full description of the ‘“* puce-coloured gros de Naples pelisse, 
with corsage made to fit close to the person,” and gloats over it, is 
as good a stroke of highly-coloured melodramatic effect as we 
remember to have seen any where. It is a blunder, however, in such 
a sensation story to let the sensation culminate in the middle of 
the book, and leave us nothing but a rather straggling piece of 
supplementary plot,—a sort of appendix or tag to the main plot, 
adapted to eke out two volumes into three,—for the conclusion. 

It would, however, be very unjust not to admit that Mr. Le 
Fanu has made a very real and striking study both of the old 
Squire Fairfield and of his selfish younger son,—both of them 
figures of far more than melodramatic power. The old squire, with 
his dictatorial spirit, his fierce and enduring resentments, his 
unblenching pride, his secret desire to be contradicted when he 
was reviling those to whom in his heart of hearts he was attached, 
his intense self-esteem, his impulses of tenderness, and his hungri- 
ness of heart when all the physical pleasures of his youth, almost 
the only ones he could enjoy, lay far behind him, is a very fine 
and powerfully-painted picture. The following passage from one 
of his chats with his old servant, Tom Ward, after his elder son’s 
death, will give a fair conception of the painter's power :— 

“*What was I sayin’? Tho old things is out o’ date, Tom; the 
world’s changin’, and ‘tain’t in nature, Tom, to teach old dogs tricks. 
I do suppose there’s fun goin’, though I don't seo it, and the old folks 
beginning to be in the way, as they were always, and things won’t 
change for us. We were brave lads, we Fairfields, but there's no one to 
come now. There won't be no one after me in Wyvern House. To the 
wrestlin’ on Wyvern Fair Green, when I was a boy, I mind the time 
when lords and ladies id come ridin’ down for twenty miles round, and 
all the old stock o’ the country, some on horseback, and some in coaches, 
and silks and satins, to see the belt played for and singlestick and 
quarter-staves. They were manly times, Tom, and a Fairfield ever 
first in the field, and—what year is this? ay, I was twenty the week 
before that day—'tis sixty-four years ago—when I threw Dick Dutton 
over my shoulder and broke his collar-bone, and Dutton was counted the 
best man they ever brougit down here, and Meg Weeks—ye'll mind 
Meg Weeks, wi’ the hazel eyes—was lookin’ on ; and the wrestlin's gone, 
and not a man left in the country round that could tell a quarter-staff 
from a flail; and when I’m gone to my place in the churchyard, there’s 
not a Fairfield in Wyvern no longer, for I don't count Harry one, he’s 
not a Fairfield, by no chance, and never was. Charlie had it in him, 
handsome Charlie. I seen many a turn in him like me, I did; and that 
Captain Jolliffe’s died only t’other day that he shot in the arm at 
Tewkesbury only twenty years ago, for saying’ a wry word o’ mo; old 
Morton read it yesterday, he says, in the Lun’on paper. But it’s all 
over wi’ Charlie, and—stand up, Tom, and fill yer glass, and we'll drink 
to him.’ Old Tom Ward was tie first to speak after. ‘ Hot blood and 
proud, sir, and a bit wild, when he was young; more than that, there's 
nout to be said byany. A brave lad, sir, and the good-naturedest I ever 
see. He shouldn’t be buried where he is, alone. I don’t like that 
nohow. He wouldn't a done so by you, Squire; he liked ye well; he 
liked everyone that was ever kind to him. I mind how he cried after 
poor Master Willie. They two was very like and loving. Master Willie 
was tall, like him, and handsome.’—‘ Don’t ye be talkin’ o’ them atall, ye 
fool!’ broke in the Squire, violently, ‘stop that, and hold your tongue, 
Tom. you, do you think I’m foolish ? Light my candle, and get yo 
to bed, ye d—d old fool!’ and he shook the old servant hard by the hand 


as he spoke.” 

Nor is the cunning, horsey, avaricious son, Harry, with his cloak 
of outspokenness and honesty, his ‘* plain” avowals of selfishness 
concealing infinitely more than he disclosed, his vulgar jests, his 
frank voracity, his loud good-temper, his ready sullenness where 
sullenness could be useful, his half-and-half villainies, and caution 





in reserving to himself as far as possible the power to undo them, 
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in any degree a less effective, though he is a less interesting cha- 
racter. It is, indeed, the fullness and consistency with which this 
disagreeable character is worked out which constitutes the chief 
intellectual interest of the book. The women—except the blind 
Dutchwoman, who is a very telling figure in a melodrama—are 
none of them very good,—Mildred Tarnley, the grim, hard, some- 
what cruel, grumbling, but faithful old housekeeper being, 
however, decidedly the best. 

But why does not Mr. Le Fanu read over his MS., at least 
once before publishing, even if he cannot correct his own proofs:? 
Nothing can be more slovenly than the English sometimes is, and 
the minute inconsistencies in the plot also. For instance, at the 
very opening of the first volume we have a scene with Mr. Charles 
Fairfield at Wyvern one day; and then (within twenty pages) 
we are told that there was ‘“‘a little stir at Wyvern,” the very 
next day, on the ground that Charles Fairfield arrived from town, 
—the author evidently having quite forgotten that he was staying 
at Wyvern, and riding out from there, only the day before. Then 
there are paltry printer’s blunders, like ‘‘dormant” windows for 
‘¢ dormer ” windows, of no consequence in themselves, but in con- 
nection with more substantial inconsistencies betraying a general 
carelessness of execution. Yet the story is powerful enough to 
deserve finish. Mr, Le Fanu has evidently taken more pains with 
the principal figures than he has done in any of his stories since 
the first. ‘The glitter and shimmer of the ghastly moral effects in 
which he most delights, are not so prominent, and do not so com- 
pletely kill by their predominance the better literary power in 
him, as they have too often done in his recent novels. 


LIFE OF LORD DUNDONALD.* 


Tne opening chapter of this work consists of a brief recapitula- 
tion of the Autobiography of a Seaman, by the late Earl of Dun- 
donald, whose death, occurring immediately after the publication 
of the second volume, prevented its completion. The pre- 
sent memoir is intended as a supplement to that book, and 
commences with a history of the events in Lord Cochrane’s life 
during the five years following the cruel Stock Exchange trial. 
His occupations as Chief Admiral of Chili and Brazil having been 
amply described elsewhere are only briefly mentioned here, 
but his connection with Greece is told with much fulness and 
detail, in order to refute the unjust statements of previous historians. 
It is not necessary to allude here to the brilliant affair in the 
Basque Roads (1809), where Lord Cochrane so distinguished him- 
self, beyond stating that posterity laments for his sake the circum- 
stances that allowed him to achieve a partial instead of a thorough 
victory, and, in evidence of the importance of what was left un- 
done, we may quote Napoleon’s opinion that, ‘‘ Cochrane not only 
could have destroyed the whole French ships, but he might and 
would have taken them out, had the English Admiral supported 
him as he ought to have done.” It certainly was an anomalous 
and undesirable status that Lord Cochrane enjoyed during the 
earlier period of his naval career. As Captain in the Navy he was, 
of course, when with the fleet, under the authority of the English 
Admiral, but on shore he met him on terms of equality when 
under the sheltering roof of the House of Commons, and there, 
with a recognized freedom of speech, he could assail him in the 
strongest language, a privilege of which he frequently availed 
himself. We pass over the first twelve chapters, since they con- 
tain so much that has been written before, and that reiterates the 
statements of other writers. 

On Lord Cochrane’s arrival in England after the completion of 
his thankless labours in South America, he was pressed on all sides 
to lend his great name and abilities to the war of independence in 
Greece. To this he consented, and henceforward was regarded 
as the liberator of that country. Encouraged by Sir Francis 
Burdett, Lord Broughton, Edward Ellice, Joseph Hume, and Sir 
John Bowring, all of whom were leading menu on the Greek 
Committee in London, he set eagerly to work. As soon as a 
second Greek loan was contracted in 1825, it was agreed that he 
should receive £37,000 at starting, and £20,000 more on the 
completion of his services ; and that he was to be provided with a 
suitable squadron, for which purpose £150,000 was to be expended 
in the construction of six steamships in England, and a like sum 
on the building and fitting-out of two sixty-gun frigates in the 
United States. His fleet was to be manned by English and 
American sailors, The entire Greek fleet besides was to be at his 
sole command, whilst he was to carry out his views indepen- 
dently of the Greek Government. ‘These arrangements were 
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completed on 16th August, 1825. By the shameful duplicity of 
the engineer-in-chief and the delay and bad management of the 
Greek Deputies in London, he was unable to start for Greece 
until June 12th, 1826. Even then he had to go alone, and 
in a small schooner, one steamship only being ready for 
service after ten months’ waiting. Persecuted by his own 
Government for an infringement of the Foreign Enlistment Act, 
forced to take refuge in France, driven thence to Brussels for an 
imaginary offence against that country when fighting for Chilj 
and Brazil, and finally requested by the Greek Deputies to refund 
the £37,000 already paid to him, it was more than enough to turn 
him from his generous and noble mission ; but his ‘ resolve upbore 
him,’ and he persevered bravely to the end. Though he sailed for 
Greece in June, 1826, he did not reach her waters until February, 
1827, from the continued delay in completing the steamships. 

His arrival amongst the Greeks was welcomed with wild en- 
thusiasm and universal congratulations, but all this was soon to 
pass away. He knew beforehand that moral regeneration wag 
needed and soon found that most of the Greek leaders had for- 
gotten their national duty in personal ambition and jealousy, so 
that his first care was to endeavour to reconcile hostile factions ; 
and this in a country struggling for independence! Nevertheless, 
he partly succeeded, and the next object to be attained was the 
expulsion of the Turks from Attica and the recovery of Athens. 
His plans were matured for that end, but only to be frustrated by 
the Greek leaders Kolokotrones and Karaiskakes. He then tried to 
organize and improve the Greek shipping somewhat ; but he, as also 
General Church with the army, met with obstructions at every turn, 
One day he was superintending the debarkation of some thirty 
soldiers, when they were suddenly attacked by ‘Turks; his sailors 
rushed up, then came more Turks, and the fight became general ; 
he led his men on to the attack, with only a telescope in his hand, 
and within an hour nine entrenchments were taken, eight Greeks 
killed and sixty Turks. Anxious to follow up this success, he 
urged a sudden attack upon the Turkish camp, then close to 
Athens, but again he was thwarted; the Greeks would under- 
take nothing until a certain convent or monastery (both words 
are used indiscriminately) was taken ; and on one occasion, they 
declined to advance because it was raining. On his begging the 
Greek General to make an immediate attack on Athens and relieve 
the women and children doomed to destruction, he was told 
that the army was in need of spades and shovels. When 
the attack was eventually made, it was in such a bung- 
ling manner and without Lord Cochrane’s assistance by sea 
that it was a complete failure, and the Greeks suffered terrible 
losses. After this the army was reduced by daily desertions, and 
not one man would consent to serve unless paid in advance. 
Unable to mould them into any kind of fighting shape, he returned 
to his ship and endeavoured by the occasional capture of Turkish 
vessels and their cargoes to provide funds for re-organizing the 
Greek forces. On board his own ship he found the sailors 
made of the same material as the soldiers; promises and 
threats alike were useless; he could do nothing with them, 
and they were collectively and in general arrant cowards. 
One day Dr. Gosse visited him on board the Hellas. ‘See, 
my friend,” said Lord Cochrane, taking a loaded pistol 
from the inner pocket of his waistcoat, ‘‘see what it is to 
be a Greek Admiral.” He actually found it necessary to be 
always provided with a weapon with which he could defend him- 
self from his indolent, unpatriotic seamen. About this time 
(August, 1827), Prince Paul Buonaparte, a nephew of the great 
Napoleon, came to Greece as a volunteer, and begged to serve 
under Lord Cochrane. He was about eighteen years old, six feet 
high, and a general favourite with all on board. Before a month 
was over he was accidentally shot by his own servant, who had 
been cleaning his pistols, and was in the act of hanging them up ; 
after his death the body was placed in a hogshead of spirits, and 
left temporarily in a convent at Spetzas; some natives entering 
one day smelt the spirits, and iguorant of the use to which they 
had been applied, could not resist the temptation of tapping the 
hogshead and drinking some of its contents. Such was the 
material with which Lord Cochrane had to deal. 

Lord Cochrane still persevered in his efforts to form, at any rate, 
one respectable crew that he might depend on in case of emergency, 
but there were the same diiliculties that had opposed him all along. 
He wanted water for his ship—the inhabitants of Poros refused to 
supply it because they had no more than was needed for their 
lemon-gardens! Some carpentering was urgently needed—as it 
had to be done on Sunday, the workmen declined to touch a 
hammer, notwithstanding the exhortations of a priest who pro- 
mised them absolution, and even threatened them with excommuni- 
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cation if they failed in their duty at such a critical period. Whilst 
harassing the Turkish commerce, he also zealously endeavoured to 
put down piracy and slave-trading ; but these praiseworthy efforts 
gained him no thanks ; the Greek Government scarcely aided him 
in any way, and its listless attitude and want of patriotism 
thoroughly disgusted him. ‘* Slowly and painfully, the conviction 
was forced upon Lord Cochrane that, after all his previous failures 
in attempting to turn the lawless Greeks into honest patriots, 
and to convert their ill-manned ships into members of an efficient 
navy, his labours now were more useless than ever.” After 
struggling for eight months against insurmountable difficulties, 
he found himself working single-handed, and deserted by his 
employers, or retained only in the hope that he would be an 
unpaid agent in piratical and lawless proceedings. ‘The end of his 
connection with Greece soon came, and it was an exceedingly bitter 
one; his departure was attended by every possible insult, and for 
all his labours and self-sacrifice on behalf of a country that had 
promised so much, he received at her hands the most studied 
coldness and ingratitude. 

Whatever may be said of the impropriety of Lord Cochrane's 
taking advantage of his political vantage-ground to attack naval 
abuses when he was himself holding a subordinate position in 
the service, though it may be admitted that it was unwise and 
impolitic to oppose himself so continuously and so obstinately 
to those in power, his great virtues and his greater talents, his 
great achievements and his greater conceptions, stand forth con- 
spicuous to the least discerning eye. People have long ceased 
to believe in the equity of Lord Ellenborough’s verdict against 
him, and up to the present time, the feeling in his favour has 
grown stronger and stronger year by year; assurance of his 
innocence, and indignation at the injustice done him, are uni- 
versal feelings in this generation. His faults may be attributed 
to a want of prudence and expediency, whilst his high and 
noble character was based on that truth and justice which he 
made the guiding principle of all his actions. An historian has 
well written of him, ‘‘ Lord Cochrane was, after the death 
of Nelson, the greatest naval commander of that age of glory. 
Equal to his great predecessor in personal gallantry, enthusiastic 
ardour and devotion to his country, he was perhaps his superior 
in original genius, inventive power, and inexhaustible resources.” 

Of the merits of this joint work asa biographical memoir we 
ean speak favourably; it has “‘ grown out of the personal know- 
ledge of Lord Cochrane's son and the unbiassed judgment of a 
stranger,” and the result ought therefore to attain, and we think 
does attain, a high degree of excellence. Whether regarded as a 
sequel or as an independent whole, it is equally interesting, 
trustworthy, and to the point; looking at it from a non-politi- 
cal point of view, there could not be a clearer or more temperate 
description of the stirring events in such a stirring life; and we 
see no reason why, in future, it may not be used as an authentic 
reference-book to the many foreign transactions in which one of 
our greatest naval heroes was so prominently concerned. 





ROPES OF SAND.* 

Mr. Lancasrer seems to have profited to some extent by the 
remarks made about his former novel. His characters now are 
more in drawing. ‘They are still the merest caricatures, but at 
least they are consistent. It is true that consistency has been 
attained by such a careful study of other writers as leads to con- 
stant reminiscence, and that Mr. Lancaster has sacrificed origin- 
ality to what, after all, is not nature. But this is not the worst 
feature of the book. In spite of its occasional happy extravagance, 
it is thoroughly uninteresting ; the characters are not only conven- 
tional caricatures, but they are tedious and disgusting, and the 
plot is a make-believe. There is no good in mincing these matters, 
and in praising Mr. Lancaster's cleverness without regard to the 
faults which disfigure it. As seen in this novel, it is no more than 
second-hand cleverness; we can trace much of it to its actual 
source, and that is one which has provided so many other writers 
with the same kind of inspiration as to render Mr. Lancaster's 
repetition anything but remarkable. 

The harmony of tone kept up by Mr. Lancaster throughout 
Ropes of Sand is attributable to the fact that all his chief cha- 
racters are vulgarians. ‘The nominal hero and heroine are of 
course excepted, and perhaps three or four other persons may be 
ranked with them. But Mr. Lancaster does not care much for 
any of these colourless specimens. They do their duty in the 
story, and that is all. Now and then they come in to give the 
plot a lift, after the more cherished vulgarities have had the stage 
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to themselves, and have made it a pretty scene of confusion, In- 
deed the most important duty of these anti-vulgarities, for that is 
the best classification to adopt, is to serve as foils to their oppo- 
nents. ‘The nominal hero and heroine benefit by the plot, but the 
others have had the enjoyment of it. The nominal hero and heroine 
are engaged, but their love-making is all done for the use of the 
girl's stepmother, who faints, feigns, and fusses,—and of the youth's 
relations, who set spies to watch him. At one time we think the 
vulgarities are going to have the best of it. We are led to 
suppose that the fortune of which the Sudgrove family is to be 
deprived is to pass to a tiresome young cad called Vincent Baker, 
who is the son of an old harridan, and is going to marry a half- 
wild kitten. Mr. Lancaster carries this branch of his plot so far 
that it takes in an attorney, but then he lets it collapse at a single 
touch, with a view, no doubt, to explaining the meaning of his 
title. The rope of sand which has been spun by the mere action 
of the tide, without apparent effort on the part of those who are 
to gain by its holding, without any test being applied by those 
who vouch for its strength, crumbles to pieces when a footfall 
shakes the surrounding beach. A story which had completely 
imposed on a sharp attorney, had led him to keep the hero of it 
under his eye and in his office, with a view to a future match 
between him and his daughter, and had actually brought about 
the match, comes to nothing, because a slightly different Christian 
name has once been used in the presence of aspy. ‘This is the 
way Mr. Lancaster treats his favourites. Most of them come to a 
bad end. ‘The only comfort is, that they all deserve it. 

It is a pity that such a novel as this is not prefaced by a list of 
the dramatis persone. ‘The enumeration of the names might pro- 
bably make Mr. Lancaster pause and reconsider. Nobbireach, 
Pillocalf, Toop, Crippy, Brimeswiggle, Snewing, Pipechick, and 
Knoblauch would produce such an effect oa the reader as to spare 
him the necessity of any further acquaintance with the story. As 
it is, the first chapter is very nearly enough for those who are not 
called to the perusal by stern duty. The description of Mr. Sud- 
grove of Russell Square brings us ut one plunge into a sea of con- 
ventional Bloomsbury. Mr. Sudgrove himself never rises above the 
typical heavy father, retired from business, meditating country life, 
emphasizing platitudes, cutting off his son withoutashilling. Mr.Sud- 
grove’s daughter, Mrs. Pipechick, wears a good deal of jewellery and 
is always shaking it ; is spiteful, scornful, and oppressively middle- 
class ; would be a non-entity but for her self-assertion, and a strong- 
minded woman if she had either a mind or any womanly attributes. 
Her hanger-on, Miss Van, is rather a blind worm than a serpent, 
writhes and hisses when she intends to spring and bite, talks with 
the mock humility of real self-abasement, and is only in her right 
sphere when she is ducked in a horsepond. Dovey Snewing, who 
proposes to Mrs. Pipechick when she is rich, and is unfortunately 
"taken into custody for swindling just as she happens to be poor, 
presents the normal features of the stage villain, only in one 
chapter he does this cleverly. We need not go on with the list, 
or enumerate the characteristics of Samson Rainbird and his wife, 
—née Pillocalf, of Mr. and Mrs. Knoblauch, of Noyes the attorney 
and his daughter Selina. It is superfluous to observe that Samson 
Rainbird always suggests to us the man in Bleak House who wanted 
“* not to put too fine a point upon it,” that from what we hear of old 
Pillocalf his name ought to have been Pecksniff, and that Mrs. Rain- 
bird is one of the commonest types in fiction. Once engaged in this 
analysis, we should never stop. And there is all the less occasion 
for it, inasmuch as everybody can trace the resemblance. When 
Samson Rainbird, artist in tombstones, goes off from discussing 
his girl's prospects of marriage to a monumental essay, everybody 
knows from what place the suggestion comes. “ Jt would never do 
in an epitaph,” he remarks, “ to say, ‘ Here lies Johu Smith with 
no particular harm in him.’ A nice business that would be! Why 
our art would be ruined. We can roll along in nice antithesis, 
and no one the worse, such as ‘ courteous to his superiors, affable to 
his dependents,’ balancing like this for about four lines, and just 
when the public are getting tired of this vein, we drop for a change 
into separate virtues, which we proceed to let off like single-barrelled 
guns,—‘ cordial, magnanimous, sincere, genuine, apathetic, serene.’ 
You see I don’t really mean apathetic, which isn’t a virtue, but it’s 
a mere sketch to illustrate my meaning ;” in fact, it serves the 
same purpose as “a hand, a heart, a highway.” Where Mr. 
Lancaster does not imitate Dickens, his dialogue verges on the 
mock-heroic rather than on the comic. The quarrel between 
Vincent Baker and Selina Noyes is perhaps the best proof of this. 
‘To say the whole scene is unnatural would be paying it a com- 
pliment. Mr. Lancaster could never have intended it for nature. 
Had he attempted at any other time to make Seliua Noyes a pos- 
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wildest sentimentalist would never compare the stuffed-beast 
department of the British Museum to a primeval forest, the abode 
of Paul and Virginia, or of Adam before he was joined by Eve 
nor express a longing to have been devoured by the fangs of 
‘* yonder terrible giraffe,” nor break out into such a rhapsody as that 
if anyone had ‘ any curiosity to see a human viper to whom the 
trampling-out of young hearts is an habitual and refreshing pas- 
time, I should advise him to inquire under the name of Baker in 
the Postal Directory for that reptile’s address.” ‘This is not even 
the language of farce, it is sheer unmitigated burlesque. In like 
manner, Miss Van’s constant boast that her father was a Bachelor 
of Divinity becomes, when in speaking to a cabman she nervously 
drops the words ‘‘ of divinity,” a peg for much the same kind of 
writing. All this impresses shallow minds with a sense of fertility, 
and certainly succeeds in provoking an occasional smile. But it is 
buffoonery of a very low order, and is unworthy of Mr. Lancaster. 

There is one scene, between Dovey Snewing and the paralytic 
Hood Comper, which is marked by delicacy of touch, and which 
shows a higher kind of dramatic faculty than anything in this 
story would show Mr. Lancaster to possess. As a general rule, 
the best opportunities are marred by the chronic vice of stilted 
extravagance and farce run mad. Miss Van’s conversations with 
Mrs. Pipechick, for instance, are always wandering off into the 
excess of brutality on the one side and the excess of servility on 
the other, and Mr. Lancaster is so anxious to display these 
characteristics at full length that he sacrifices the general effect 
and the movement of his story to a temporary gratification. 
Everything stands still while these two females have it out to- 
gether. It is true, the plot is not of such a kind as to make it 
important that things should not stand still, and if we were not 
reading of the sound shake administered by Mrs. Pipechick to 
Miss Van, we should only have in exchange Samson Rainbird’s 
quotations from the literature of tombstones, or Mrs. Rainbird’s 
selfish laments, or Dovey Snewing’s swindling affability, or Selina 
Noyes’s rants out of the penny novels, or Mr. Knoblauch’s two- 
penny reminiscences of pseudo-aristocratic life. These are the 
things which form the staple of Ropes of Sand, and as there is too 
much of them already, a little more would turn the scale, and 
make the novel not only wearisome but unreadable. Mr. Lan- 
caster is saved from that verdict ; but if he goes on like this, he 
will not escape it much rn, 


CURREN T LI LITERAT URE. 


A large circle of readers will pee a Second Series of Sermons 
Preached in Manchester, By Alexander Maclaren. (Macmillan.)— 
These are very remarkable discourses, without any pomp, it might 
almost be said without any ornament of language, but vigorous in style,- 
full of thought, and rich in illustration, and in an unusual degree original. 
We take, for instance, the sermon on “The Seed by the Wayside ;” 
that is a topic which has been handled often enough, one would think, 
to put anything like novelty out of the question; yet here is a passage 
which strikes us as being new. After pointing out that the heart is | 
trodden down by custom and habit (and here Mr. Maclaren remarks very 
well that it is a good thing, on the whole, that we get harder as we grow 
older and less easy to move and convince) and by sin, he goes on to say, 
“ And now, lastly, the heart is trodden down, so far as receiving the 
Gospel is concerned, by the very feet of the Sower. That is a thing that 
chapel and church-going people want, most of all, to have preached to 
them. Wherever and whenever the great ‘ Lord of the harvest,’ or any 





of the messengers He sends out to declare His word, come to you sowing 
‘the seed of the kingdom,’ if that seed does not spring, then the very 
sowers trample down your soul.” The power of thought and language 
displayed in the volume is beyond question ; we gladly observe as well | 
that it is inspired by a broad and liberal spirit. 

Fairy Records, By Caroline Moscrop. (Chapman and Hall.)—These | 
fairy stories are absurd, without being really fanciful. Sometimes the 
“fairy” element is not assimilated at all with the tale in which it 
appears. In the first “record,” for instance, we have a story in which 
everything is perfectly rational and collected and like ordinary life, 
except that the heroine, who is otherwise a well-behaved, somewhat 
common-place girl, has the habit of paying a visit, when the moon is at 
the full, to the Queen of the Mermaids. This, of course, gives a feeling 
of incongruity which is not present when everything is made to have 
something of the fairy character. It is like the strain of madness which 
sometimes occurs in a brain generally well ordered, and produces some- 
thing of the same repulsive effect. And where this fault is not to be 
found, we cannot see that there is any delicacy or skill in the writing. 
And there are some barbarisms in the matter of proper names which 
are simply monstrous. The Princess Frightina is bad enough, but 
what are we to say to a prince who has his name changed from Ignora- 
mus to Aedeemus? There is something peculiarly ludicrous, too, in 


finding in the middle of some utterly impossible story such a very veal- i Wyatt (Capt. W. J.), Reflections on the Formation of Armi 





| Collection of Public General Statutes 1868-9, roy 8vo ...(Eyre & Spottiswoode) 1 
| Cotton (R. P.), Phthisis and the Stethoscope, 12mo ., 


| Ellis (E.), Practical Manual of the Diseases of Children, cr 8vo ...... (Churchill) 
| Formosa; the Life of a Beautiful Woman, 12mo 


| Harcourt and Madan’s Notes on Prac 


sounding name as Ellis Chandler, who, we are told, was the tutor of a 
fairy prince. These are little things, but exactly such as test a writer's 


capacity for such work. 
distressing affair indeed. 

Sketches of the South and West. By Henry Deedes. (Blackwood. \— 
Mr. Deedes gives us here the impression made upon him by nearly a year’s 
travel and residence in the United States. He appears to have gone 
with and to have retained strong prepossessions in favour of the South. 
These, we cannot but think, sometimes make him unfair. He can 
hardly have taken decent pains, for instance, to ascertain the truth 
when he says, “The Northern armies were certainly commanded, and 
chiefly officered by Amoricans, but the hordes of soldiers were the rabble 
of all countries, born Americans being very rarely found in the ranks, 
excepting amongst the troops raised in the West.” No justice is 
done to the devotion shown in the New England States, and our 
correspondent, “A Yankee,” who gave tho exact figures, has shown 
that the native-born Americans formed a very largely preponderating 
part of the rank and file of the Northern armies. Apart from this fault, 
the book is pleasant and readable enough ; and it certainly contains one 
or two very good stories. What could be better than this, as illustrating 
the rapid progress of Wostern cities? A travoller at Chicago, finding 
that all the hotels were full, guessed “that he would sleep out on the 
prairie.” This accordingly he did, and found, when he awoke in the morn- 
ing, that an hotel had been built over him. Very good, too, is the story, 
though it is not of so decidedly Amorican a flavour, of the old lady who, 
when asked how sho felt on her pony running away, replied, “ Well, Sir, 
I trusted in Providence till the breeching broke, and then I jumped out.” 

The Club Magazine. No. 1. September.—Here is a new magazino, 
compiled, we are told, by the “ Amateur Authors’ Club.” The intro- 
duction is not particularly wise, but it makes one modest request which 
it is impossible to refuse. ‘ You, respected public, will scarcely begrudge 
your active brethren any particular item of enjoyment, intellectual or 
otherwise, so at least that it be innocent in itself and harmless to you.” 
If it is to bo distinctly understood that this magazine is an “item of 
enjoyment” intended for the “active brethren” who write it, and not 
for the public, no one has the right to make any objection, and the 
critic has nothing more to do than to offer a little friendly advice which 
may help to make the enjoyment as perfect of its kind as may be. As 
a whole, the number wants a backbone; more than one of the articles 
is smartly written enough; there is nothing that shows solidity or 
power; the most serious, on Mr. Gladstone’s “Chapter of Autobio- 
graphy,” being especially weak. What can the writer bo thinking of 
when he says, “The ethics of religion and politics are not only 
different, but positively opposed; while the spirit of the one 
is self-abasement, the spirit of the other is self-aggrandisement ” ? 
There is a theory with which this statement would suit, but 
it is scarcely the theory which we should look for here. The best thing 
in the magazine is a “sporting sketch” called “ My Bicycle.” It is 
monstrously improbable that a man invalided by a hunting accident 
should take to bicycle-riding as a safe and gentle exercise; this 
absurdity apart, the little tale is written with much liveliness and 
graphic force. Tho editor must excuse us if we say that he is some- 
what tedious with his “classical romance.” Classical romances are apt 
to be tedious, unless they are managed with great skill. And it is 
absolutely necessary that they should be scrupulously exact in al} 
matters of spelling, &c., while the “hills of (£gosthena” and the 
“ Alcagonium Sea” have a barbarous smack about them. 
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Aldine Series of British Poets. Edited by RicHarp Morais. 
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ENTISTRY. — Mr. A. ESKELL, 


Dental Surgeon, and author of the following 


works, may be consulied at his only residence, 8 
Grosvenor 8 Street (a few doors from Bond street). His 
treatises, “Modern Dentistry,” “Pure Dentistry,” 


“ Dental Surgery,” and “Painless Tooth Extraction,” 
may be obtained from him direct; also of Messrs, 
Simpkin, Marst 1all, and Co., or from any Bookseller, 
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Manufactories, Sheffield; and Winsley street, London. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL 


SOLD BY 


HAT AND UMBRELLA MANUF 


{2 H. C O 


1566 STRAND, 156. 
S. 


THE 


PEN 


ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT 
WORLD. The largest and most varied selectio! 


Tourist’s Hats and Caps. Also a large 





GLENFIELD 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
RAG 


D'S 
TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. 
order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and 


I 


FIEI 


teed; 


see that J.C. 
Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, L 


PE LD'S PURE 

SOAP, 8d and Is per tablet, most delicately per- 
This beautiful article is a combination of the 
purest Suap with Spermaceti, the soothing and emol- 
lient action of which is well known, aud it is especially 
recommended for children and invalids. 

See name on each tablet and label. 
Wholesale—36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S.E. 


fumed. 


YAUC 
K The 


Connoisseurs * 
appetite and aids digestion, 
Ufrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL 
all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


sold by 


USE ONLY THE Hats suitable for every Foreign Clim ute. 


“ACTURER. 


L &£, 


Importer of French Felt Hats, Leghorn. Panama, and 
other Straw Hats of the Finest Manufae ture. 


n in London of 
Assortment of 


f Somerset House. 








STARCH. 


156 Strand, four doors City side of 
PARQUET SOLID 
for FLOORING. 
HOWARD'S 
No. 1,548. 
| The only kind guaranteed to s 
26 and 27 Berners street, Oxford str» 
Cleveland Works. 


RANT SOAP.— 
“UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 


AIRES 


PATENT. 


tand. 
ot, W., and 








Lasting fragrance guaran- 


and J. FIELD is on each tablet. 


LAMBETH, S.E. DURE PICKLES, 


and TABLE DELICACIES, 
“SPERMACETI” quality, manufactured by CROSSE and F 
. “EMEAUT, 
Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, 
Are sold retail in all parts of the World, 
at the Manufactory, Soho square, Londo! 


“THREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1867. 


SAUCES, 
of the highest 


JAMS, 
BLACKWELL, 


Purveyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 
and other Condiments, 


and Wholesale 
in, 





p* 
ACHE, Indigestion, Liver Comp 
PERRINS. 
pronounced by 
Improves the 


PARKS LIFE PILLS. 
every uncomfortable sensation, and proc 
ful and happy state of mind which wil 
duties of life a pleasure. 


E.—LEA and 
“ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
The only Good Sauce.” 


SRSONS SUFFERING from HEAD- 


laints, Pains in 


the Shoulders and the Back, Gout, Rheumatism, and 
General Debility, are particularly recommended to try 
Chey will completely remove 


duce that cheer- 
1 render all the 





XYGENATED WA 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 

and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 


try the Oxygenated Water, the 


and pale ches ok or otherwise help to regain | 


London, 
atory, 35 Long Acre 


INVALIDS.—-When advice and rem 
purity of which, added 


to the vital e feunsut it coutains, may pat roses on the 


TER for 
vlies fail, 


1ealth.—Labor- 
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NITY of LONDON BONDS.— 

J £500,000, REMAINING PORTION of the LOAN 
of £600,000, authorized to be raised by the “* Holborn 
Valley Improvement (Money) Act, 1869” (32nd and 
33rd Vict., cap. 20).—The Improvement Committee of 
the Corporation of London being authorized by the 
Court of Common Council to acquire the remaining 
property in connection with the Holborn Valley Viaduct 
and Improvements, the undersigned is directed by the 
Finance Committee of the Corporation to NEGOCIATE 
the DISPOSAL of CITY BONDS for £500,000, being 
the remaining portion of £600,000 authorized to be 
Taised by the above-mentioned act. 

The Bonds will be issued at par, under the common 
seal of the Corporation, for sums of £1,000, £500, or 
£100 respectively, for a period of Twelve years, and 
bearing interest, payable half-yearly by means of 
coupons, at the Bank of England, at the rate of £4 5s 
per cent. per annum. 

The Security provided by Parliament for these pur- 
poses is the net produce, subject to existing charges, of 
the duty of 4d per ton on Coals brought into London, 
continued by the Act 31st and 32nd Vict., cap. 17, until 
5th July, 1889, and chargeable for the purposes of these 
Improvements to the 5th July, 1888. The prior charges 
on the Funds now consist of Bonds amounting to 
£1,260,000, issued in respect of the Cannon Street and 
Holborn Valley Impruvements. In the event of the 
Fund so continued proving insufficient, the Corporation 
secures payment of interest and principal out of their 
own proper revenues, as provided by the Act. 

Parties desiring to tender for any of the said Bonds 
must make application to the Bank of England (Private 
Drawing Office), in the form annexed; such applica- 
tions to be accompanied by a payment or remittance to 
the said Bank of 10 per cent. upon the amount applied 
for. Applications will not be received later thun Three 
o'clock on Tuesday, the 5th inst. 

Allotment will take place at this Office by J. T. 
Bedford, Esq., the Chairman of the Finance Committee, 
and by the undersigned, on Thursday, the 7th inst.; 
and in the event of an amount greater than the sum of 
£500,000 being offered, a rateable allotment (not less 
than £100 in any case) will be made to each applicant. 

The balance of the amount allotted must be paid at 
this Office not later than Friday, the 22nd of October 
inst. Upon payment of the balance Scrip Receipts will 
be issued to parties producing their Letters of Allotment 
and Bank of England Deposit Receipts; such Scrip 
Receipts will be exchanged for Bonds so soon as they 
shall have been prepared and sealed by the Court of 
Common Council. 

Interest will commence from the dates of payment in 
full respectively. 

Printed Forms of application will be furnished at 
this Office, and at the Bank of England. 

BENJAMIN SCOTT, Chamberlain. 

Chamber of London, Guildhall, Oct, 1, 1869. 





(Form of Application.) 

CITY OF LONDON BONDS. 
£500,000, part of Loan of £600,000. 
HOLBORN VALLEY IMPROVEMENTS. 
(Act 32nd and Sérd Vict., cap. 20.) 

To the Chamberlain of the City of London. 

Sir,—I hereby tender the sum of pounds, 
by way of deposit of 10 per cent, upon the sum of 

pounds, on account of the Loan of £500,000, 

part of £600,000, authorized to be raised by 
the Corporation of London under the above-men- 
tioned Act, for completing the purchase of lands 
and the execution of works connected with the 
Holborn Valley Viaduct and Improvements; and I 
request that City Bonds may be delivered to me, or to 
my order, in respect thereof, in accordance with the 
announcement in respect of the said Loan, which has 
been made public, viz.:— 

(If Bonds of parti- ——Bonds for £1000 each —— 
cular amounts are re- ——Bondsfor 500 each — 
quired here state details) ——Bonds for 100 each —— 

ei vincctsinnssatevenensll 
Name in full .., 
Address in full oe . 
Quality or doscription,,.........000006 


day of October, 1869. 





Dated this 


rPHE GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 

Established 1821.—Subscribed Capital Two Millions. 
11 Lombard street, London, E.C. 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman— WILLIAM STEVEN, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—FREDERICK H. JANSON, Esq. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. | Richard M. Harvey, Esq. 

Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. | J. G. Hubbard, Esq. 

Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. | G. J. Shaw Lefevre, Esq., 

Charles F. Devas, Esq. M.P. 

Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. John Martin, Esq. 

Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. | Rowland Mitchell, Esq. 

James Goodson, Esq. James Morris, Esq. 

Archibald Hamilton, Esq. | Abraham J. Robarts, Esq. 

Thompson Hankey. Esq. | Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Secretary—THomas TALLEMACH, Esq. 

Actuary—SamL. Brown, Esq. 

N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Michaelmas must 
be renewed at the Head Office, or with the Agents, on 
or before the 14th of October. 

The Government Duty is totally abolished. 

Prospectus and Forms of Proposal, with Statement 
of the Asseta and Liabilities in the Life Branch, free 
on application to the Company’s Agents, or to the 
Secre tary. 














OMPENSATION inCASE of INJURY 
and a FIXED SUM in CASE of DEATH, 
caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
An Annual] Payment of from £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Oftices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





HE SCOTTISH AMICABLE 
(MUTUAL) LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


A.D. 1826, 


President.—The Duke of ROXBURGHE. 
Vice-Presidents—The Dtuke of BuccLevcn, Lord 
COLONSAY, and Mr. Sheriff BeL, 


LONDON Boarp. 
John ere Andreae, Esq. (Messrs. Nestle, Andreae, 
and Co.) 

John Borradaile, Esq., 4 St. Helen's place. 

John Hennings Nix, Esq. (Messrs. Fuller and Co.) 
Augustus Sillem, Esq. (Messrs. Antony Gibbs and Sons). 
Medical Oflicer.—Dr. C. B. Sewell, 13 Fenchurch street. 
Bankers.—Messrs. Fuller, Banbury, Nix, and Mathieson. 


The Report presented by The Directors to the Forty- 
Third Anuual Meeting of the Members of this Office 
showsthatat 3lst December last the existing Assurances 
amounted to £5,338,442, the annual income to £206,400, 
and the Accumulated Funds to £1,295,863. 

The Sixth Septennial Investigation into the Society's 
affairs was made last year, when Reversionary Bonuses 
amounting in the aggregate to £259,793 were added to 
the Policies of the Members. The soundness of this 
result was confirmed by the eminent London Actuaries, 
Professor De Morgan and Robert Tucker, Esq. The 
first-named gentleman states in his report to the Direc- 
tors:—‘ As to the method of valuation, in matters of 
principle and in detail of calculation, I am further of 
opinion that the whole has been done in a sound and 
satisfactory manner.” 

The Funds, which are proved to be amply sufficient 
to meet the whole obligations of the Society under its 
Policies and otherwise, are certified by the Auditor to 
be invested as under :— 

Heritable or Real Securities ove oe £517,165 8 38 
Guaranteed and Preference Stocks ... 352,948 9 11 
Ground Rents; Government, &c., Annui- 

ties ... eee ose oes eee +. 220,276 9 10 
Loans on Surrender Values of Policies 93,4 
Loans on Reversions and Life Interests 
Current Premiums and Value of Re- 

assurances eee coe eve ee 64,689 12 9 
Cash in Banks, and Stamps on hand .,, 19,817 9 1 






Total Funds... --£1,295,868 18 7 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and Tables of Rates 
for all descriptions of Life Assurance may be obtained 
on application. 
Particular attention is invited to the Society's Ori- 
ginal and Economical System of ** Minimum Premiums,” 
JOHN STOTT, Manager. 
Y. R. ECCLES, Res. Secretary. 
London Office, 1 Threadneedle street, E.O. 





M® TFROPOLITAN LIFE ASSUR- 
x ANCE SOCIETY, No. 3 Princes strect, Bank, 
London. 

Established in 1835 on the Mutual Principle. 
DiREcTORS. 

Daniel Burges, Esq, Bristol ; Chandos Wren-Hoskyns, 

Peter Cator, Esq. Esq., M.P. 

Thomas Charrington, Esq. | Joseph S. Lescher, Esq. 

Henry W. Dauglish, Esq. | Thomas Lloyd, Esq., Bir- 

Francis J. Delafosse, Esq. minghain. 

Frederick Engelhardt, Esq | Daniel P. Loe, Esq. 

Edwd. Glazebrook, Esq., | Joseph Pease, Esq., Dar- 
Liverpool. lington. 

Alex. P. Hogarth, Esq., | Henry Sturt, Esq. 
Aberdeen. George Vaughan, Esq. 

Henry Kebbel. Esq. Richard 8, Wilkinson, Esq. 
The greatest economy is exercised in the management, 

the expenses not exceeding three and a half per cent. 

on the gross income. No agents being employed, the 

Directors rely for the introduction of business mainly 

on the co-operation of members. No commission has 

ever been allowed, by which it is calculated that up- 
wards of £125,000 have been saved. 

The whole of the profits are applied to the reduction 
of the premiums of members of tive years’ standing or 
upwards, 

The assets in hand amount to upwards of 73 percent. 
of all premiums received, and to nearly 32 per cent. of 
the entire sum assured, 

The Sum Assured 
» Gross Income ..... 
» Accumulated Fund 

Total Claims paid ....... — . 

Profits returned to Members in reduction 
of Premiums.......... 
For the year ending 4th of Apr 8 

of premiums on members’ assurances, first series, has 

been declared at the rate of 56 per cent. 

Prospectuses and detailed accounts may be obtained 
on application at the Office. 

September, 1869. HENRY MARSHAL, Actuary. 
AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 

MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge 

street, Blackfriars, E.C. 

The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836. 

The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 
Members. 








.- £4,000,000 
‘ 185,000 
1,275,000 
1,140,000 







” 


RETURNS FOR 1869. 
Fire DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent, of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks, 
Lire DEPARTMENT—60 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of the first series. 
Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1868)—£1,252,174. 
The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 








sons of good position and character, 


EBENTURES at 5, 53, and 6 PER | 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). | 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz., for 1 year at 5 per cent., for 3 
years at 54, and for 5 years and upwards at 6 per cent. 
per anuwu. Interest payable half-yearly by cheque or 
by coupons attached to the Bond, as may be desired. | 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office of | 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, 

R, A, CAMERON, Secretary. 


) Saeniaemnanaes LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
CHIEF OFFICE—No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BRANCH OFFICE—No. 16 Pall Mall, London, 
Instituted 1820. 

The outstanding sums assured by this Company 
with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 
£2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of invest- 
ments in first-class Securities, amount to upwards of 
£950,000, 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more 
than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample Security is 
guaranteed to the Policy-holders. Attention is invited 
to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will 
appear that all kinds of Assurances may be effected on 
the most moderate terms and the most liberal conditions, 

The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments, 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Oilices as above, 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom, 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 





pears SEA SALT invigorates the 
system, fortifies the constitution, braces the 
nerves, and prevents cold, A daily bath prepared with 
this salt is the surest way of eradicating rheumatism, 
ueuralgia, sciatica, lumbago, gout, glandular swellings, 
weakness of the joints, impure blood, indigestion, ner- 
yous and skin disorders, &c. Sold in bags and boxes, by 
chemists, druggists, &c. Beware of imitations, 


PeuaN’s SEA SALT.—‘ Kingswin- 
ford, December 27, 1864.—Gentlemen,—I have 
enclosed a P.O. Order for 8s, and willthank youto send 
per G.W. Rail, 56lb. of your celebrated Sea Salt. Its 
properties I tind truly marvellous. I have for the last 
twenty years suffered from chronic rheumatism, which 
at times almost deprived me of the use of my left side. 
I commenced, from the recommendation of a friend, 
using your salt in September last, and have not felt the 
least touch of rheumatism since, and I also consider it 
has greatly improved my general health.—I am, Gentle- 
men, yours truly, R. J. WILLIAMS.” 


yeas’ SEA SALT.—‘38 Royal 
terrace, Kennington, August 24, 1864—I am 
happy to state the benefit I have derived by using 
Tidman's Sea Salt. My little boy, being two anda half 
years old, could not even stand by himself through 
weakness in the joints. After using your Salt six 
weeks, [ am glad to say that he can walk quite strong. 
—I am, Sir, yours obediently, G, ELMS.” 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT is superior to 
any other preparation in the world, as by the 
process employed in its manufacture all the medicinal 
and invigorating properties of sea water eliminated in 
other cases by the ordinary operations of refining and 
purifying are retained in full activity. Purchasers should 
be careful to see that each package bears our trade 
mark—a bag, on which are the words, * Tidman’s Sea 
Salt."—TIDMAN and SON, 10 Wormwood street, Lon- 
don, E.C. Price at the depot, 1 cwt., 168; 561b., 8s. 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d ; postage, 1s. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, 1s 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, 1s 10d. Post 
office orders to be made payable to Johu White, Post- 
oftice, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 

WLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

1 &e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 


| &e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 





and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 1és each ; postage, 6d. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 

“FAIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 








OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT &PILLS. 
—Hearty and Healthy.—TLhe experience of 
thousands, both at home and abroad, has amply de- 
monstrated the power possessed by these healing and 
purifying remedies of removing cutaneous eruptions, 
repairing ulceratious, and relieving fistulas and 
abscesses. These hidden evils frequently rob life of 
every comfort, through the reluctance of the sufferer to 
expose his infirmity. Hollo y's Ointment supersedes 
such dreaded publicity, by placing within the reach of 














| all plain instructions for curing themselves without any 


danger, and without the necessity of mentioning their 
malady to anyone. The Ointment and Pills will like- 
wise cure bad legs, scabs, hes, and those blemishes 
which arise from the al of mereury aud from the 
use of other deleterivus drugs, 
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WHURC H CONGRESS 

NINTH ANNUAL MEETING. 

st. GEORGE'S HALL, LIVERPOOL, October 5th, 

6th, 7th, and 8th. 
PRESIDENT—LORD BISHOP of CHESTER. 

SERMON by the Very Rey. the DEAN of CHESTER, 
at St. MICHAEL'S CHURCH, LIVERPOOL. 











1. Diocesan 7. toceme mentof Church 
tion. Services and Rubrics. 

2. Eastern Churches, 8. Supply of Clergy. 

3. Phases of Unbelief. 9. Church Patronage, €e. 

4. Education. 10. Church Work in Large 

5, Cathedrals. Towns. 

6. Church Work among | 11. Weekly Offertory, &c. 
Seamen. 12. Sinai and Palestine, 


Organiza- 


READERS AND SPEAKERS, 
Ear! Nelson | Rey. G, A. Stern 
Right Hon. J. R. Mowbray, i H. A. Woodgate 





F. W. Holland 
ane Ryan Rev. A. If. Mackonochie 
The Dean of Chester | Rey. Geo. Williams 
The Dean of Durham Rev. Erskine Clarke 


The Dean of Ely Rey. James Bardsley 
The Dean of Cashel Rey. J. F. Mackarness 
The Rey. Dr. Barry | Rey. J. C. Chambers 
Hon. and Rev. E. V. Bligh} Rev. W. S. Smith 
Hon. C. L. Wood U. Birley, Esq., M.P. 
Archdeacon of Ely T. Collins, Esq., M.P. 
Archdeacon of Chester | J. M. Clabon, Esq. 
Archdeacon of Mont-) J. G. Hubbard, Esq. 

| 





gomery W. Morrison, Esq., M.P. 
Rev. Canon Gray | Antonio Brady, Esq. 
Rev. Dr. Salmon H. C. Raikes, E = MP. 
Rev. E. Garbett | J. Maegregor, Es 
Rev. Dr. Tristram G. E. Street, Esq., A. R.A. 
| T. Collins, Esq., M.I 


Rey. T. E. Espin i 
Rey. Canon Trevor Captain Wilson, R. E 
And other Clergymen and Laymen. 

Tickets, 5s each; or by post, 5s 3d., in stamps or by 
post-office order payable to Rey. A. WILSON, Pem- 
broke-place post office. Applications to be sent to the 
ASSISTANT-SECRETARY, St. George's Hall. 








WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. | 


SESSION 1869-70. 

The PROSPECTUS for the Session commencing on 
the 4th October next will be seit free on application 
to the Registrar. Special prospectuses of the Engineer- ; 
ing Course, and of the Evening Classes, may "| 
obtained in like manner. 

J. G. GREENWOOD, Principal. 
J. HOLME NICKOLSON, Registrar. 


i ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 





The PROSPECTUS for 1869-70 is now ready, | 


and will be sent free of charge on application to J. W. 
Cunningham, Esq., King’s College, London, putting the 
word “ Prospectus " outside the cover. 





ROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S., will | 


deliver a Course of Lectures on MINERALOGY 
applied to GEOLOGY and the ARTS, at King’s College, 
London, on Wednesday and Friday mornings, at 9 


o'clock, during October, November, and December, | 


commencing October 8 Fee, £2 2s. 

A Course of Lectures on MINERALOGY and 
GEOLOGY will also be delivered on Thursday evenings 
at 8 o'clock. These begin October 14, and will be con- 
tinued to Easter, 1870. Fee, £1 11s 6d. 

Professor TENNANT gives PRIVATE INSTRUC- 
TION in Mineralogy and Geology, illustrated by a large 
number of specimens, at his residence, 149 Strand, W.C. 





OYAL SCHOOL of MINES. 
Director—Sir Roperick ImpEY MURCHISON, 
Bart., K.C.B., F.R.S., &e. 

During the Nineteenth Session 1869-70, which will 
commence on the 4th of October, the following Courses 
| of Lectures and Practical Demonstrations will be given : 
1. Chemistry. By E. Frankland, Ph.D. F.R.S. 
Metallurgy. By Joun Perey, M.D., F.R.S 
. Natural History. By T. H. Huxle v, “LL D., F.R.S. 


- Mineralogy.) y By W arington W.Smyth,M.A., F.R.S 


Mining, 
Geology. BY A. C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Applied Mechanics. By T. M. Goodeve, M.A. 
Physics. By Frederick Guthrie, B.A., Ph.D. 
Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, by the Rey. J. 
Haythorne Edgar, M.A. 
The fee for Students desirous of becoming Asso- 


hth cate 





| Ciates is £30 in one sum, on entrance, or two annual 
| payments of £20, exclusive of the Laboratories. 
; Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry 

(the Laboratory of the School), under the direction of 
| Dr. Frankland, and in the Metallurgical Laboratory, 
| under the direction of Dr. Perey. 
| ‘Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at 
| £3 and £4 each. 

Officers in the Queen's Service, Her Majesty's 
Consuls, acting Mining Agents and Managers, may 
obtain Tickets at reduced prices. 

Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil Teachers, and 
others engaged in education, are also admitted to the 
Lectures at reduced fees. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales grants Two 
Scholarships, and several others have also been esta- 
blished by Government. 

For a Prospectus and information, apply to the 
Registrar, Royal School of Mines, Jermyn street, 
London, 8.W. TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


NT. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 
and COLLEGE. 
CLASSES for the UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 


MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 

There will be Two Classes held at St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital in each year, for the convenience of gentle- 
men who are preparing forthe Mutriculation Examina- 
tion at the London University,—from October to 
January, and from March to June. Provision will be 
—_ for teaching all the subjects required, as 
| follows :— 
| (1) Classics, French, English, Modern Geography and 

English History—Malcolm Laing, M.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 
Mondays and Thursdays from 12 to 2 p.m. 
(2) Mathematics and Natural Philosophy—P. J. 
' 








Hensley, M.D. Cantab., Fellow of Christ's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Tutor to the Hospital. 
Tuesdays and Fridays from 11 to 1 p.m. 
(3) Chemistry—A. Matthiessen, F.R.S.. Lecturer on 
Chemistry to the Hospital. 
Tuesdays and Fridays from 2 to 3 p.m. 
Fee for the Course of Three Montlis ......... 10 guineas. 








| Fee for (1) or (2) 5 guineas. 
Fee for (3) 2 guineas. 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION. 


A Class in the subjects required for the preliminary 
Scientific Examination will be held from January to 
July, and will include all the subjects required, as 
follows :— 

Chemistry—A. Matthiessen, F.R.S. 
Botany—Rev. G. Henslow, M.A. 

Lecturer on Botany to the Hospital. 
Zoology and Comparative Anatomy—W. 

M.D. Oxon., Lecturer on Comparative 

the Hospital; late Lee's Reader in 

Christchurch, Oxford. 


| This Class will begin on Monday, October 4. 


F.LS., 


S. Church, 
Anatomy to 
Anatomy at 


Cantab., 





M.D. Cantab. 


\ EDICAL EDUCATION for | Mechanical and Natura! Philosophy—P. J. Hensley, 
i { WOMEN. 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS each of the annual value of 
£50, tenable for three years in one of the Universities 
open to Women and to be awarded by competitive 
examination in June 1870, are offered to Women who 
desire to enter the Medica! Profession. 

Information can be obtained from Miss GARRETT, 
20 Upper Berkeley street, Portman square, London. 


OMPOSITION, READING, and 
SPE AKING.—The Rev. ALEX. J. D. DORSEY, 
B.D., of C orpus Christi College, Cambridge, Lecturer in 
the Theological Department of King's C olle ge, London, 
will give instruction by Lecture, in Classes, and Pri- 
vately, to Clergymen. Barristers, Undergraduates, and 
others, at Oxford on Thursdays, ( Jambridge on F ridays, 
King’s College, London, on Saturdays, and at his house, 
13 Princes 35 Feinces equ ure, on Other days. 





Me.2 ‘THOMSON (Graduate of the | 
London and Edinburgh Universities) receives 


Young Gentlemen, six as Boarders (three vacancies), 
and a limited number as Day Scholars. He has 
removed from 40 Frederick Street to the house hitherto 
occupied by Mr. MACCOLL, at 12 RUTLAND Square, 
EDINBURGH. 

Mr. MACCOLL has much pleasure in expressing his 
entire confidence that Mr. THOMSON is well qualitied 
for the duties he undertakes to discharge. 


\ ISS LOUISA DREWRY, Professor of 


and LITERATURE, will recommence her Courses of 
Lessons in these subjects on Monday, October 4. 
m.., we 15) King Henry's road, Upper Avenue 


QstEms CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, 
CHANDEL IERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
Moder: ne Lamps and Lamps for India. 

ABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMEN TAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
88, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW Rooms, 
Broad street, Birmingham.—Established 1907. 








XxX Nicoues Fi 


F COATS, 
} Nese: BEAVER OVERCO ATS, 
lined Satin, 73s 6d; with Silk, 63s 


HISTORY and of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE | 


| FILMER and SON, 


| 





| wee to Students of the Hospital ........s000++ 6 guineas. 
Fee to Others .....0.cccsessereeeeerees . 10 guineas, 
Fee for any single subject .......... eecvcscoveecce 3 guineas, 


Further information may be obtained on application 
personally or by letter to the Resident Warden of the 
| @olles ze, St. enatnnsnsmested 8 Hospital. 


| R OYAL POL YT EC IN i1C.— 

&% New and Popular Entertainuments.—Daily at 
three and eight, Professor Pepper's new and profusely 
illustrated Lecture on the Tentoon-Stelling, or Inter- 
national Exhibition of Amsterdam. Daily at four and 
nine, Messrs. Henry and Walter W: anlroper's New 
Musica! and Mimetic Entertainment, entit * Peculiar 
People of the Period; or, Sketches of > in High, 
Low, and No Society.”"—Open twelve to five and seven 
to ten, Admission to the whole, ls, 


ATICOLL'S WINTER OVERCO ATs, 
of New Materials, Designs, and Finish, at the 
charges a for cash payments. 


S FRIEZE PEA JACKETS, 


25s. 











lowest 








TICOLL'S WITNEY 


Bis | 6d. 


"NAP OVER- 





; with Italian 


52s 6d. 


cloth, ¢ 

POR TRAVELLING. — NICOLL’S 

Tartan and other Scotch Shaw)s and Mauds, to 

be worn as wrappers for the shoulders or knees; also 

Cloaks with Hoods, and Rugs from 15s 6d each, for the 
like purpose, for Ladies and Gentlemen. 

H. J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the Queen, the 


Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe. London: 114, 
116, 118, 120 Regent street, and 22 Cornhill. Man 
chester: 10 Mosley street. Liverpool: 50 Bold street. 


Birmingham: 39 New street. 


perry BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, 

and BED-ROOM FURNITURE.—An L[lustrated 
Catalogue, with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM 
FURNITURE, sent (free by post) on application to 
Upholsterers, $1 and 32 Berners 
street, Oxford street, W.—Factory, 34 aud Jo 
street, 


| 1. 
|'SEVEN EVENTFUL YEARS 





| 





| three 


POPULAR NEW BOOKS.—This Day. 


in 
PARAGUAY. A Narrative of Personal Service 
and Captivity amongst the Paraguayans. By G. F. 


MASTERMAN, late Assistant-Surgeon Paraguayan 
Military Service. With Map. 8vo, 12s, 4 


2. 
OLDTOWN FOLKS. By the Author 
f “Uncle Tom's Cabin.” 3 vols. Third Edition. 


“ Tate story must make its Way, as it is easy to pre- 
dict it will, by its intrinsic merits." —Zimes. 


LORNA DOONE.. A Romance of 
Exmoor. By R. D. BLACKMORE. 3 vols. 
“Continually reminds us of the best of Scott's novels.’” 
—Speclator, 
London: 
Fleet street. 


Saurson Low, Son, and MARsToN, 18S 


Just published, price 1s, 


UNIONISM: 


WITH a ON THE REPORT OF 
HE COMMISSIONERS 
ON 


eh) Tv 7 
TR ADES’ UNIONS 
By JAMES STIRLING, 
Author of “ Letters from the Slave States.” 
Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 


Weta ee SYLLABIC SPEL- 
LING. Sixth Edition. Price 2s 6d, cloth. 
Counters may be had. 
WHITTAKER and Co., 





London: Ave Maria lane. 





“Jamaica was long the worst governed of the British 
colonies.” 
Just published, pp. 59, 8vo, price 2s 6d. 
HE FALL of the SUGAR PLANTERS 
of JAMAICA. Their Agricultural Management, 
and the Supply of Labour. 

The latest mails from Jamaica have brought accounte 
of the rapid restoration of general prosperity there, 
entirely contirmatory of the statements in this pamphlet. 

Tru BNER and | Co., 60 Paternoster row. 





8 PAS Am 9998" 


Now ready, for OCTOBER, price 6s. 
REVIEW. 

The HUNDREDTH NUMBER. 
NATIONAL EDUCATION in IRELAND. 
CRABB ROBINSON'S DIARY. 
PRE-HISTORIC ENGLAND. 

The WORKS of TOURGENEFF, 
SCEPTICISM in EXCELSIS. 
The LATER LIFE of DE FOE 
QUARTEL 
10. CONTEMP( Mt AY LITERATURE. 


T HE BRITISH QUARTERLY 
CONTENTS. 
NOTTINGHAM. 
THORNTON on LABOUR, 
The HU es NUMBER of the “BRITISH 
London: Hopper and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster row. 





10,000 Volumes of Books on classical, historical, edu- 
cational, scientific, legal, medical, and general sub- 
jects, works of fk ‘tion, histories, encyclopedias, 
dictionaries in many languages, richly illustrated 

works, music, atlases, works of reference, works of 
art, scientitic apparatus and effects. 
STORR, 


N ESSRS. DEBENHAM, 
4 and SONS will SELL by AUCTION, iu their 
Great Room, on the ground floor, No. 26 King street, 
Covent Garden, ou Tuesday, 5th October, and follow- 
ing days, at 12 o'clock precisely, the above valuable 
selection of BRITISH and FOREIGN CLASSICS, 
books of flue engravings, pianofortes, paintings, scien- 
tifle instruments, curiosities, and interesting mis- 


cellanies. 

\ ONOGR AMS. nal he Ss TA’ \TIONERY 
4 COMPANY'S CATALOGUE and SPECIMENS 
of MONOGRAMS and CHEAP STATIONERY, post 
free.—British and Foreign Stationery Company, 8, 10, 
and 12 Garrick street, Covent Garden, London. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 Fleet street (Corner of Chancery lane). 

Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 2s, 3s, 48, 5s, and 6s 
per ream. 
ENVEIL pede y) Crome or Blue, 3s 6d, 48 6d, 5s 6d, 

and 6s 6d per 1 
The TEMPLE "EN VELOPE, extra secure, with High 

Inner Flap, 1s per 100, 

STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Outsides, 6s 6d per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s per 100. 
“The NEW BA. a M WOVE CLUB-HOUSE” 

NOTE, 5 quires f A really beautiful paper. 
TINTED L INED NOTE, for Home or Foreigu Cor- 

respondence (tive colours), 5 quires for 1s 6« 
COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 

per ream, or 8s 6d per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 

engraved from 5s, Monograms, two letters, from 5s, 

» letters, from 7 Business or Address Dies, from? 3s. 
SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 

terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, supertine cream paper, 








| 40 pages, 2s per doz. 


Charles 
| 


Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, 
Portrait Albums, &c., post free. (Established 1541.) 

PARTRLDUE and COOPER, 192 Fleet street. 
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NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
ROLAND YORKE. By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author 


of “ East Lynne,” ‘* The Channings,” &c. 3 vols, 


The STORY of MY LOVE. 3 vols. 
VERONIQUE. By Ftorence Marryat, Author of 


“ Love's Conflict,” &c. 3 vols. 

HIRELL. By J. Saunpers, Author of ‘ Abel Drake’s 
Wife.” 3 vols. 

CUT ADRIFT. By Atsaxy Fonsianque, Author of 
“A Tangled Skein.” 3 vols. 

LOVE ME for MY LOVE. By the Author of “ Flirts 


and Flirts.” 2 vols 


WISE as a SERPENT. By J. A. St. Joun Brytu. 


3 vols. 


MY INSECT QUEEN 
Engagement.” 3 vols. 
RIcHARD BENTLEY, 8 New Burlington street. 


. By the Author of “ Margaret’s 








Just ready, a New and Cheaper Edition, price 6s. 
MY RECOLLECTIONS OF LORD BYRON. 
With Notes of the Eye-Witnesses of his Life. 
By the Countess GUICCIOLI. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, 8 New Burlington street. 





Now ready, at all Libraries, 
THE LIFE OF CARDINAL POLE. 
By WALTER Farqvuar HOOK, D.D., Dean of Chichester. 
Forming the Eighth Volume of “The Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury.” 
RICHARD BENTLEY, 8 New Burlington street. 





Price 1s, Monthly. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 120, for OCTOBER, 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER 
. Professor SEELEY on “ROMAN IMPERIALISM.” > 
“A BRAVE LADY.” By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” Chaps. 
VIL-IX. 
Mr. RH. HUTTON’S “St. PAUL.” 
“OUR FRIENDS in the VILLAGE.” 
The Rev. J. R. GREEN'S “ ABBOT and TOWN.” 
“LINES.” By Alice Horton. 
“ESTELLE RUSSELL.” Chaps. XXXV.-XXXVII. 
The Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY on * WOMEN and POLITICS 
Mr. B. BROGDEN ORRIDGE on “The CORPORATION of LONDON and 
THEIR RECORDS.” 
Mr. W. H. POLLOCK'S “ BELOW the HEIGHTS.” 


pg ad 


_ 
b 


Price 1s, Monthly, Illustrated. 


The SUNDAY LIBRARY for OCTOBER. 


“ALFRED the GREAT.” Part I. By Tuomas Huenes, M.P., Author of 
“Tom Brown's School Days.” To be completed in three monthly paris. 


NOTE-BOOK on PRACTICAL SOLID 
GEOMETRY. Containing Problems, with help for Solutions, By J. H. EvGar, 


M.A., Lecturer on Mechanical Drawing at the Royal School of Mines. 4to, 2s. 
[Just ready, 


The BRITISH EXPEDITION in ABYSSINIA. 


Compiled from Official and Authentic Documents. By Captain H, M. Hozirr, 
late Assistant-Military Secretary to Lord Napier of Magdala. 8vo. 
[Next week. 


MACMILLAN and Co., London. 





es 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At all Libraries, 
TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA; an Exploration 


of the Western Nile Tributaries. By Mr. and Mrs. PETHERICK. In 2 yols, Sy, 
with Maps, Portraits, and numerous Illustrations, 25s. (Ready this day, 


The PILGRIM and the SHRINE; or, Passages from 


the Life and Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B.A. Cantab. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with Corrections and Additions. In 1 vol., 7s 6d. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
The WYVERN MYSTERY. A Novel. By J. §, 


LEFANU, Author of “Uncle Silas,” “Guy Deverell,” “ Haunted Lives,” &, 3 
vols. 

The GAGE of HONOUR. By Captain J. T. Newatt, 
Author of “John Neville,” “ Hog-Hunting in the East,” && 

A COUNTY FAMILY: a Novel. By the Author of 
* Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. 3 vols. 

MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. By Jvstiy 
McCartuy, Author of “The Waterdale Neighbours,” “Paul Massie,” &e, 
3 vols, 

The CRUST and the CAKE. By the Author of 
“ Occupations of a Retired Life.” 3 vols. 

MARTHA PLANEBARKE. A Novel. In 3 vols, 

[Just ready, 
LOST FOOTSTEPS. A Novel. By Josten Verey, 


3 vols, 


A PERFECT TREASURE: a Novel. In 1 vol, 


TINSLEYS’ CHEAP NOVELS FOR SEA-SIDE READING. 


The ADVENTURES of DR BRADY. By W. H. Russext, LL.D, 
[This day. 





Also, now ready. 

RECOMME ed to MERCY. 
SANS MERCI 

The WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. 
BLACK SHEEP. 

| BARREN HONOUR. 


MAURICE DERING. 

The SAVAGE-CLUB PAPERS, '67. 
The ROCK AHEAD. 

The PRETTY WIDOW. 

MISS FORRESTER. 

The DOWER HOUSE. 

NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 





SWORD and GOWN. 
The SAVAGE-CLUB PAPERS, ’68, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





This day, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


EXERCISES in PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY: 
Qualitative Analysis. By A. G. VERNON Harcourt, M.A., F.R.S., and H. G. 
MADAN, M.A., F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations. (Clarendon Press Series.) 


An ICELANDIC-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Chiefly founded on the Collections made from Prose Works of the 12th—1l4th 
Centuries, by the late R. CLEASBY. Enlarged and completed by GuDBRAND 
Vicrusson. Part. I. A—H. 4to, 21s, (This day. 


Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON Press, and published by MACMILLAN and 
Co., London, Publishers to the University. 


ONCRETE BUILDING.—See the BUILDER of THIS 

J WEEK, 4d, or by post, 5d:—Illusiration of Bristol Street Architecture— 

Portrait of Mr. Sidney Smirke, R.A.—Alnwick Castle, with a Plan—Effect of 

: ement on Metal—Social Science—The Louis X VI. Room at South Kensington, &c., 
&e.—1 York street, Covent Garden, W.C., and all Newsmen. 














( LV E RLAND ¥ RUNKS for INDI A. —Ilustrated ated PRICE D 

a LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 

Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application to 

Lon — and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 
ondon 








THE LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION. 


81 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
[Established 1806. } 





PRESIDENT.—BARON HEATH. 


VICE-PRESIDENT.—ALFRED IIEAD, Esq. 


TRUSTEES. 


FRANCIS HENRY MITCHELL, Esq. 
DAVID SALOMONS, Esq, M.P. 


GEORGE FRED. POLLOCK, Esq. 
JAMES EWING MATHIESON, Esq. 


DIRECTORS. 


JOHN BAGGALLAY, Esq. ! 
WILLIAM CORRIE, Esq. 


THOMAS DEVAS, Esq. 
SAMUEL FISHER, Esq. 


JOS. JOHNSON MILES, Esq. 
ROBERT POTT, Esq. 


JOHN COSTEKER, Esq. CHAS. J. FURLONGER, Esq. S. WILLIAM SILVER, Esq. 
HENRY T. CURTIS, Esq. HENRY S. KING, Esq. W. FLEXMAN VOWLER, Esq. 
Has Policies now in force amounting to ........cceeceeseeeeers sasabhantctes espa wiosieepacies meeatanes oars a 7 eS oe £7,300,000 
Has a Fund invested in First-Class Securities of more than ........ sap wapebacuact inte dacnkobee SOL SiN obi abiuditnieldumadnanie tiene 3,000,090 
Has Paid Policy Claims amounting to ...........0006 pic aihd inane eae puecuracicunecioenes she tdadacreltisistopiestacs custwiininaiaee iaaaieedeninbies 5,540,000 


The Association employs No AGENTS and pays No CoMMISSION in any shape for the introduction of Policies. 


Its expenses are small, being little more than Three per cent. of its gross income. 
It investigates its affairs every year, and applies the surplus SOLELY in reduction of the Premiums, which by this means have boen reduced, on 


the average, One per cent. per annum for the last 29 years, and this increasing rate of reduction is expected to continue. 
PREMIUMS commenced before JANUARY, 1856, are reduced 89 per cent. 


JULY, 


” ” 


’ 
7 


1865, 79 ra 


commencing NOW are expected to be reduced 71 ss 


These reductions commence after the 7th payment. 


September, 1869. 


EDWARD DOCKER, Secretary. 





DENMAN’S GREEK WINES, 20 PICCADILLY. 


Pamphlet Priced List, “ Pure Wine and How to Know It,” free on application. Case of Six Red and Six White Wines, £1 11s 4d. 
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THE NEW N NOVELS. 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH ries 
sir Thomas Branston. By W. MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT’S 


GILBERT, Author of “ Lucrezia Borgia,” “ Shirley ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR OR OCTOBER & NOVEM BER. 


Hall Asylum,” &c. 3 vols. 
“The separate portions of this story are told so 


distinctly and powerfully, that we cannot help being Volume II. of Her Majes esty’ s Tower. By W. Hep- 


interested and fascinated.”—Times 
“An extremely interesting novel."”—Athenwum. WORTH DIXON. DepIcaTEeD BY EXPRESS AJOStY TO THE QUEEN. 8vo, lds, [October 6. 


“This is as powerful as any of Mr. Gilbert's charac- 
teristic tales. We doubt whether he has ever before The Unkind Word, and other Stories. By the 


written a story of so continuous and intense an in- 
terest.” —Spectator. Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” H vols., 21s, 


Viol. By the Author of| Life and Remains of Robert Lee, D.D., Minister of 











“Caste,” “Pearl,” &. 3 vols pny nr and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, &. By R. n wy nay tery f Nn a me 
ith an Introductory Chapter by Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of the “ Life of the Rev ward Irving. vols, 
A Book of Heroines. By. the | evo, with Portrait, 303. 


Author of “‘ Margaret and her Bridesmaids,” &c. 


Helen’s First Love. By Lady Noblesse Oblige. By Saran Tyrier, Author of “The 


Huguenot Family,” &¢. 3 vols. [October 9. 


BLAKE. 3 vols, 
i ae raeas aoe Francis the First, and other Historic Studies. 
Hurst and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough street. By A. BAILLIE COCHRANE. 2 vols., 21s, 
Now ready (One Shilling), No.8. ‘ 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for|Debenham’s Vow. By Ameria B. Epwarps, Author of 


OCTOBER. With Illustrations by RoBert “ Barbara's History,” &¢. 3 vols. 


BARNES and GEORGE — . Guy Vernon. By the Hon. Mrs. Wou.re. 2 vols. 
Cheap Edition of Robert Falconer. By Grorcz 


PUT YOURSELF in HIS PLACE. (With an Llustration.) 
Chaps. XIIL-XIX. 
MACDONALD, LL.D. Forming the New Volume of “ Iiurst AND BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY.” 5s, 


The CHANGE in the CABINET: an Episode under 


the Second Empire. 
St. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM. Part I. By 


Matthew Arnold. 


The FIRST and LAST KISS. By Philip Bourke Marston. 
The CATALAN ROVER—Roger de Flor. A NEW LITERARY REVIEW. 


AGAINST TIME. (With an Lllustration.) 
cms 1. Friends Abroad. On Saturday, October 9, demy 4to (32 pp.), price Sixpence, 


A Peep Behind the Curtain. 


” Relations at Home 
zx 7 r 
The SILKWORM C AMPAIGN, ITALY, 1869. . 
WOMAN'S LOVE: a Dialogue. T H E A C A D E M Y e 
FO sco nroreatscadean satires A Wonthlp Wecord of Literature, Learning, Science, and Art, 





Now ready, pric e és. 
The First Number will contain Papers by the following writers, amongst others :— 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
NEW SERIES, Mr. MATTHEW ARNOLD. M. GUSTAVE St . SE Cemense 
to, LXX ate 86 Professor CONINGTON. Professor MAX MULLER. ev. d } 
we, 5 coe COSESER, om. Professor HUXLEY, F.R.S M. ADOLPHE NEUBAUER (of Paris). | Mr. G. A. SIMCOX. 
1, The QUAKERS. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., F.R.S. | Professor NOLDEKE (of Kiel). Professor WESTWOOD, F.S.A. 
4 TP UGH Ol and PROSE REMAINS of ARTHUR | and a hitherto unpublished document written by LORD BYRON at Venice in 1816, relating to his separation 
3. WATER SUPPLY of LONDON. from LADY BYRON. 
4. SUNDAY LIBERTY. . . 
5, The AFGHAN TRIBES on OUR TRANS-INDUS Also the only true account of the destruction of LORD BYRON'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
FRONTIER. . 
6: The NATURAL HISTORY of MORALS. *,* Orders received by all Booksellers and Newsagents. 
7. The ALBERT LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
& COMPULSORY EDUCATION. JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 
9. PROSTITUTION; its Sanitary Superintendence by 





the State: an Extract from the Eleventh Report 
of the Medical Officer of the Privy Council. This day is published, 8vo, 14s. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE :—1. Theology and 


Philosophy—2. Politics, Sociology, and Travels—3. THE ODES AND EPODES OF HORACE : 


Science — 4. History and Biography — 5. Belles 
Lettres—6. Art. 
A METRICAL TRANSLATION INTO ENGLISH. 


London: TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 





Price 2s 6d. WITH INTRODUCTION AND COMMENTARIES. 


_" « THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. By LORD LYTTON. 
No. XXVIL OCTOBER, 1869. Sninis canes Wietn 
1, The DEATH of CHRIST; the Atonement Contro- sip apa Ba 
versy. By G. Vance Smith, Ph.D. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


2. CHRISTIANITY in INDIA. By H. Beveridge, 
mt ivil Service. 

3. RENAN’S ST. PAUL. By C. Kegan Paul, M.A. _ : . : 

4. The JEWISH MESSIAH, I. By Samuel Davidson, This day is published, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


5. MODERN. WATERIALISM and its RELATION to A BOOK ABOUT ROSE 8: 


the DOCTRINE of IMMORTALITY. By John 





Owen. 7 . r . 
6. FREDERICK WILLIAM FABER. By Presbyter HOW TO GROW AND SHOW THEM. 
Anglicanus. 
7. MISCELLANEA THEOLOGICA., By S. REYNOLDS HOLE, Author of “A Little Tour in Ireland.” 
Publishers : Messrs. W s ‘ a 
Teen: Meme, Winstas ant Wencatn, 36 WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


Henrietta street, Covent garden, London, and 20 South 
Frederick street, Edinburgh. 


© HAM B ERS’S JOURN nr eae In 1 large handsome vol., 477 pages, just published, with full-length Portrait of the Poet Laureate, price 21s, 
38TH YEAR, 
tare ent DEATH Ge St BREAST A pine | CONCORDANCE TO THE ENTIRE WORKS 
Chapters. OF ALFRED TEN NYSON, D.C.L. 


TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM. 








GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 
A MORASS ADV ENTURE. By D. BARRON BRIGHTWELL. 
IN the TEMPLE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC WONDERS. Containing upwards of One Hundred and Twenty-five Thousand References, 
The UMBRELLA 
pt 217. London: E. MOXON, SON, and CO. 

NCH ATLANTIC TELEGRAPI y. 
Me Vinw S of a UNIT, sieeeennass 

at POMP 
BETSY'S BEAU.” NEW WORK BY DR. BEALE, F.R5S. 
COTTAGES. 
Now ready, 5s 6d. 


The MONTH: Science and Arts 
FOUR PIECES of ORIGINAL POETRY, i an 

And the Cone Patina of an Original Tale, entitled PROTOPLASM ; or, Life, Force, d Matter. 

A A COUN’ TY F fAMIL LY. JOHN CHURCHILL 1 SONS. 

» 4L and SONS. 








ate E _A R T mr 0 U R NAL, AL, 


A ree re is es een |The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 266, will be 


> The HET RN ‘of the bn aa AY, after J. Clark. 
1¢ HIGHLANDS, : . aes , 3 - oPaPENNE : 

3, The Li ST PLELAD. ge tg ay by J. G. published on SATURDAY, the 16th instant. ADVERTISEMENTS intended for 
OU . ° ° . ~ arr , r , 
Also a Re . insertiop cannot be received by the Publishers later than SATURDAY NEXT, 

the Fine “peng em Literary Contributions relating to 
elie wra thoes October 9th. 





London: Virtus and Co., Ivy lane, Paternoster row. J London: LONGMANS and CO., 39 Paternoster row, E.C. 
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NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF HOLMES'S 
SURGERY. 


A SYSTEM OF SURGERY, 


Theoretical and Practical, in Treatises by 
various Authors. 





Edited by T. HOLMES, M.A., 
Surgeon and Lecturer on Surgery, St. George's Hospital, and Suargeon-in-Chief to 
the Metropolitan Police; Author of “ The Surgical Treatment of 
Children’s Diseases,” 

Second Edition, thoroughly revised; in courso of publication, with 
numerous ILLUSTRATIONS on Wood and Stone and in Chromolithography, 
in Frve Vo.vumes, 8vo, price 21s each. 

Vol. I. General Pathology, comprising all the Articles on General 
Pathology contained in the First Volume of the previous Edition down 
to the ond of the “Essay on Collapse,” with the addition of Mr. Croft’s 
“Essay on Hectic and Traumatic Fever, and the After-Treatment of 
Operations,” which formed part of the Appendix to the previous Edition 
—is now ready, price 21s, cloth. 

Vot. IL., price 21s, to be published in November, will comprise all 
the Treatises in the previous Edition relating to General and Special 
Injuries. 

** Vors. IIL, IV., and V., price 21s each, completing the New 
Edition, will appear in succession early in the year 1870. 





NEW EDITION OF GRAY’S ANATOMY, WITH AN 
INTRODUCTION ON GENERAL ANATOMY 
AND DEVELOPMENT. 





ANATOMY, DESCRIPTIVE AND 
SURGICAL. 


By HENRY GRAY, F.RS., 


Late Lecturer on Anatomy at St. George’s Hospital. 


With nearly 400 large Woodcuts; those in the First Edition after 
Original Drawings by Dr. Carter, from Dissections made by the Author 
and Dr. Carter; the additional Drawings in the Second and subsequent 
Editions by Dr. Westmacott. 


Fifth Edition, by T. Hotes, Surgeon and Lecturer on Surgery, St. 
George’s Hospital; with an Introduction on General Anatomy and 
Development by the Evitor. Royal 8vo, price 28s, 


NEW EDITION OF MILLER'S CHEMISTRY. 


ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY: 


Theoretical and Practical. 
By WILLIAM ALLEN MILLER, M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., &c., 
Professor of Chemistry in King’s College, London. 
The Fourth Edition, complete in 3 vols. 8vo, price 60s. 
May be had separately :— 

Part I.—CHEMICAL PHYSICS, Fourth Edition, 15s. 
Part IL.—INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, Fourth Edition, 21s. 
Part III.—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, Fourth Edition, 24s. 


*,.* The most important changes in the Fourth Edition of Parr IIL, 
which is now ready, consist in the introduction of the metrical system 
of Weights and Measures concurrently with our own, and in the state- 
ment of the Temperatures on the Centigrade scale as well as on that of 
FauRENHEIT, and in the uniform adoption of the new form of Notation 
and of the Nomenclature originally introduced by BerzE.ivus. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 


NEW WORKS. 





<) ad Y > 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 
Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, By J. A. FROUDE, M.A,, late 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Vols. XL and XIL, in 8vo, price 36s, com. 
pleting the Work. [Zn October. 


HISTORY of the NORMAN KINGS of 


ENGLAND. From a New Collation of the Contemporary Chronicles, By 
THOMAS CobBs, Barrister. 1 vol. 8vo. (On October 14, 


SHAFTESBURY’S CHARACTERISTICS, from 
the Edition of 1713, with Engravings designed by the Author. Edited, with 


Notes, Analysis, &c., by the Rev. WALTER M. HatcH, M.A. 3 vols. 8vo. 
(VOL. L on Saturday next, 


A LIFE of the THIRD EARL of SHAFTES. 
BURY, compiled from Unpublished Documents; with a Review of the Philo- 
sophy of the Period. By the Rev. W. M. Harcu, M.A., Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. (Jn preparation, 


The NICOMACHEAN ETHICS of ARIS. 
TOTLE NEWLY TRANSLATED into ENGLISH. By Ropert WiutaMs, 
B.A., Fellow and late Lecturer of Merton College, Oxford. 8vo, price 12s, 


SNDNTI DW TAT SN 7, r rT] 
The SCENERY of ENGLAND and WALES: 
an Attempt to Trace the Nature of the Geological Causes, especiaily Denuda- 
tion, by which the Physical Features of the Country have been produced. By 

D. MAcINtTosH, F.G.S. Post 8vo, with 86 Woodcuts, price 12s. 


NOTES on BURGUNDY. By C. R. Wenp. 
Edited by his Wipow. With Portrait and Memoir. Post 8yo. 
(In @ few days. 


PIONEERING in the PAMPAS;; or, the First 
Four Years of a Settler's Experience in the La Plata Camps. By R. A. SeyMovr. 
Post 8yo, price 6s, [Just ready. 


4 TAY ” 
CADORE, or TITIAN’S COUNTRY. By 
JostAn GILBERT. With Map, 9 Woodcuts, 33 Drawings on Stone, and a Fac- 
simile of Titian’s Original Design for his Picture of the Battle of Cadore, 
Imperial 8vo, 31s 6d. 


TRAVELS in the CENTRAL CAUCASUS and 
BASHAN,;; including Visits to Ararat and Tabreez, and Ascents oi Kazbek and 
Elbraz., By D. W. FRESHFIELD, With Maps and Illustrations. Square, crown 
Svo, price 18s. 


TO TO TI - \\rT 
TRANSACTIONS of the INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS of PREHISTORIC ARCHZOLOGY. Held at Norwich and in 
London, August, 1868; containing the Papers read at the Congress, with Llus- 
trations chiefly contributed by the Authors, and an Abstract of the Discussions, 
With 53 Plates of Lllustrations, comprising numerous Figures on Wood anda 
Photograph of the Hhagiar Kim Ruins. Medium 8vo, price 21s, 


- ~ . . . 

BIBLE ANIMALS; being a Description of 

Every Living Creature mentioned in the Scriptures, from the ape to the Coral. 

By the Rey. J. G. Woop, M.A. With 100 New Designs, engraved on Wood. 
Svo, 21s. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL 
HISTORY; or, Popular Dictionary of Zoology. Revised and corrected by T. 
S. COBBOLD, M.D. Feap. 8vo, with 900 Woodcuts, 10s 6d. 


MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY 
TREASURY. Thoroughly revised and in great part rewritten, with above 
1,000 New Articles, by J. Y. JOHNSON, Feap, 8yo, 10s 6d. 


CLINICAL NOTES on DISEASES of the 
LARYNX. Investigated and treated with the assistance of the Laryngoscope. 
By WILLIAM Marcet, M.D., F.RS., &. With 5 Drawings in Lithography. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ANALYSIS of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Part I., Grammar: Part IL, Etymological Derivations; Part ILL, Praxis 


and Examination-Papers. By L. PLANT FLEMING, M.A., B.C.L. I vol. crown 
8vo, (Just ready. 


, an rl , re | ~ ia - , % 
FRASER'S MAGAZINE for OCTOBER. 
No. CCCCLXXVIIL, price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
Suggestions on Academical Organiza-| Sunday up the River: an Idyll of 
tion. Cockaigne. 

A New Phase of the Irish Question: | Professor Tyndall's Theory of Comets. 
Convent Life in Ireland, By Richard A. Proctor, B.A., F.R.A-S. 
Pindar. By C. G. Prowett. Jabez Oliphant: or, the Modern Prince. 

October Thoughts. Book UI. Chapter 9. 
“ Little Miss Deane.” | Lullaby. From the Spanish. By C. 
Reply to the Article on Currency, July, Welsh-Mason, B.A, 

1869, By Bonamy Price. Heury Crabb Robinson. 











Lendon: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 








MANY COPIES OF EACH OF THE FOLLOWING BOOKS ARE IN CIRCULATION AT MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


JuVENTUS MunptI, by William Ewart Gladstone. 


TRAVELS IN CENTRAL Caucasus, by D. W. Freshfleld. 


DIARY OF HENRY CRABB ROBINSON, 

HOLIDAYS ON Higu LANbs, by Rev. Hugh Macmillan. 
Rassam's History OF THE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION. 
THe SACRISTAN’S HovSEHOLD.—CUT ADRIFT, 
PEABODY'S REMINISCENCES OF EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 
PETHERICK’S TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 

New TRACTs 1N NortTH AMERICA, by Dr. Bell, 
ENGLAND'S ANTIPHON, by George MacDonald. 
OCCASIONAL SERMONS, by Rev. John Keble. 
G@uizoT's LIVES OF CALVIN AND St. Lovuls. 
BYEWAYS IN Evrore, by Bayard Taylor. 

SERMONS, by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. 


Our NEW WAY Rovunp THE WoKLD, by C. C. Coffin, 


A CRUISE IN THE “GoORGON,” by W. Cope Devereux, 
Meworrs OF BARON BuNSEN.—ROLAND YORKE. 
MAXIMILIAN'’S RECOLLECTIONS OF TRAVEL. 

THE Fient or Farru.—Ursvuia’s LOVE Story. 
BINNI SERMONS IN THE WEIGH-HOUSE CHAPBL, 
Lire OF EpMuND KEAN, by F. W. Hawkins. 

St. CLAIR AND Bropny’s RESIDENCE IN BULGARIA, 
Westcorr’s History OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 
Lecky’s History OF EvRoPEAN MORALS, 

THE NATURALIST IN NORWAY, by Rev. J. Bowden. 
HAMILTON'S LIFE OF THE Rev. J. D. BuRNs. 

THE INDIAN TRIBES OF GUIANA, by W. H. Brett. 
BUCHANAN’S LIFE OF AUDUBON.—IZA'S STORY. 

THE NILE AND ITS BANKS, by Rev. A. C. Smith. 
EssaYs AND AppRESSES, by Dean Alford. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, by Harriet Martineau. 
ROME AND VENICE IN 1867, by G. A, Sala. 

THE QUEEN OF THE Arr, by John Ruskin. 

History OF ENGLAND, by Sir E. S. Creasy. 
WALLACE’S TRAVELS IN THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. 
He Knew He was Rigut.—THE MINISTER'S WIFK. 
Forster's BioGRAPHY OF WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR, 
LIFE OF REV. JOHN KEBLE, by Sir J. T. Coleridge. 
THE GLADSTONE GOVERNMENT, by a Templar, 
MILMAN’S ANNALS OF ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL, 
Forest Lire IN Acantk, by Captain Hardy. 
TOWNSHEND'S TEN THOUSAND MILES OF TRAVEL. 
My Houmay IN AvustriA, by Lizzie Selina Eden. 
CONSTITUTIONAL PROGRESS, by Montagu Burrows. 
Ovt or Town, by F. C. Burnane.—OLp Town FOLKS. 
Meworr oF Dr. CONOLLY, by Sir James Clark. 
HIsTORICAL GLEANINGS, by J. E. Thorold Bogers. 
MARY QUEEN OF Scots, by John Hosack. 
HANNAY'S STUDIES ON THACKBRAY.—VIOLA, 
French MILITARY INSTITUTIONS, by Duc d’Aumale, 
LANCASHIRE : ITS PuRITANISM, &c., by Dr. Halley. 
Lire OF C4#SAR MALAN, by One of his Sons. 

DAISY IN THE FIELD, by the Author of “ Queechy.” 
Tue Lire OF MADAME LOUIS DE FRANCE. 

Jvste’s Lirs or LEOPOLD L—NETHERTON-ON-SBA. 
MISCELLANIES, by Francis W. Newman.—OLpBURY. 
MACLEAR’S APOSTLES OF MEDIAVAL EUROPE. 
Memorr OF GEORGE STEWARD.—HIRELL. 
BICKMORR'S TRAVELS IN THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO, 
MISREAD PASSAGES OF SCRIPTURE, by J. B. Brown. 
Lire OF THE RIGHT HON. Hvu@w ELwior. 






CHHIST THE BREAD OF LiFe, by Dr. Macleod Campbell. 


Tue House or Commons, by Reginald Palgrave. 
BATEMAN’S LIFE OF THE REV. H. V. ELLIOTT. 
CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HisToRY, by Miss Yonge. 
THE CAPTIVE MISSIONARY, by Rev. H. Stern. 
Frevpat CASTLES OF FRANCE.—THE BEGGYNHOF. 
MOSSMAN’S ORIGIN OF THE SEASONS, 

Tue INDUSTRIES OF SCOTLAND, by David Bremner. 
Lire AND Letrers OF Dr. F. W. FABER. 

THE VOYAGE OF H.MS. “GATLATEA.” 

PRIMEVAL MAN, by the Duke of Argyll. 
DEVRIENT'S RECOLLECTIONS OF MENDELSSOHN. 
THE HIGHLANDS OF BRAZIL, by Captain Burton. 
REALMAH.—ON THE EDGE OF THE STORM.—LIZA. 
Cast Up By THE SBA, by Sir S. W. Baker. 

LEAVES FROM Her MAJESTY'S JOURNAL, 
CAMPBELLS LIVES OF LYNDHURST AND BROUGHAM. 








THE HIGHLANDS OF TURKEY, by the Rey, H. F. Tozer. 
Lire OF SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, by Professor Veitch. 





MEMOIR AND REMAINS OF ArTuurR Hvcu CLovan, 
HELLBORN'S LirR OF SCHUBERT.—THB AMAZON, 
GREATER BRITAIN, by Sir C. Wentworth Diike. 

1 HE RING AND THE BooK, by Robert Browning. 
SEEKERS AFTER Gop, by F. W. Farrar. 

Her MAsesty’s Tower, by W. H. Dixon. 

ANOTHER ENGLAND (VicTorIA), by E. C. Booth. 
NOONTIDE IN SYCHAR, by Dr. Mac:dluff. 

Lirs OF EDWARD THE TuHIRp, by W. Longman, 
Tue CRUST AND THE CAKE.—VERONIQUE, 
CURIOSITIES OF OLDEN Times, by S. Baring-Gould, 
THE METAPHORS OF ST. PAUL, by J. S. Howson, 
Lire OF Dr. GEORGE PrETRIE, by William Stokes, 
THE EARTHLY PARADISE.—THE SPANISH GYPsy, 
BUCHAN 
YONGE'S HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE FRENCH Bar. 
LESSONS OF THE CROSS AND PASSION, by Dr. Vaughan 
Dr. Pusey’s EIRENICON. 
CHRISTIAN SINGERS OF GERMANY, by C. Winkworth. 
THE INTELLIGENCE OF ANIMALS, by Ernest Menault. 
LECTURES AND SPEECHES, by Elihu Burritt. 
DOTTINGS IN PANAMA, by Captain Bedford Pim. 
THE FERN GARDEN, by Shirley Hibberd. 

SELECT WRITINGS OF CHARLES MACLAREN. 

LORNA DOoONE.—KATHLEEN.—HAUNTED LIVES, 
HABIT AND INTELLIGENCE, by Joseph John Murphy. 
CHRISTOPHER KENRICK, by Joseph Hatton. 

ORVAL AND OTHER POEMS, by Robert Lytton. 
STUDIES IN THE GOSPELS, by Archbishop Trench. 
LIFE OF DAVID GARRICK, by Percy Fitzgerald. 
CHUNDER'S TRAVELS OF A HINDOO, 

LONGFELLOW'8S NEW ENGLAND TRAGEDIES, 

MULLER’S FACTS AND ARGUMENTS FOR DARWIN, 
POLKO'S REMINISCENCES OF MENDELSSOHN. 

A SUMMER IN NoRWAY, by Lady Di Beauclerk. 
WRECKED IN Port, by Edmund Yates. 
OVERDALE.-A BooK OF Heroines.—THE O. V. H. 
LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS, by Dr. Hook. 
ELEPHANT Haunts, by Henry Fau!kner. 

THE GIRLs OF FeVERSHAM.—HELEN’s First LOVE, 
KINGSLEY's LIVES OF THE HeRMITS. 

THE BRAEMAR HIGHLANDS, by Elizabeth Taylor. 
THERESA’S JOURNAL.—DIANA'S CRESCENT. 
KINGSLEY'S DISCIPLINE, AND OTHER SERMONS, 
Mera’s FAITH.—HARRY EGeRTON.—CROWNED, 
SUMMER IN THE ORKNEYS, by Daniel Gorry. 

Tue Foss OF FAITH, by Dr. Vaughan. 


























EssaYs ON CHURCH POLICY, edited by Rev. W. L. Clay. 


THe WYVERN Mystery.—JAMES WYVERN’S SIN, 
Five Days’ ENTERTAINMENTS AT WENTWORTH. 
THE CONSCIENCE, by Rev. F. D. Maurice, 
TRAGEDIES of AUscHYLOS, by Rev. E. H. Plumtre. 
FAREWELL COUNSELS, by Rev. Dr. Goulburn, 
HENDERSON'S Lire OF JAMES FERGUSON, 
CHRISTIAN OSBORNE’'S FRIENDS.—KITTY. 
MUSICAL SKBTCHES, by John Ella.—MALBONE, 
MISCELLANEOUS Poems, by Rev. John Keble. 
Notes aT HOME AND ABROAD, by Elihu Burritt. 
ARTISTS AND ARABs, by Henry thechhare. 
WILLIAMS'S JOURNEY THROUGH BURMAH. 

Six MONTHS IN INDIA, by Mary Carpenter. 
Memoir or JOHN Grey oF Ditston, by J. E. Butler. 
LITERARY JUDGMENTS, by W. R. Greg. 
PEMBERTON’'S HISTORY OF MONACO. 

YACHT VOYAGE ON THE NILE, by Emily Lott. 
REMINISCENCES, by the Countess Brownlow. 
VERSES ON VARIOUS OCCASIONS, by Dr. Newman, 


Tue WITNESS OF S, PAUL TO CHRIST, by Rev.S. Leathes,. 


SONGS AND VERSES, by Captain Whyte Melville. 
HAWTHORNE'S AMERICAN NOTE- BOOKS. 

MINOR MORALITIES OF LIFk, by the Rev. E. White, 
THAT Boy or Norcort’s.—PHINEAS FINN. 

Lire OF ALEXANDER THOMSON OF BANCHORY, 
PuupiT TABLE-TALK, by Dean Ramsay. 

JEPHSON AND ELMHIRST'S LIFE IN JAPAN, 

THE CROWN OF A LIFE.—ERICK THORBURN, 
SERMONS, by Rev. J. Ker.—RELIGIOUS REPUBLICS, 
THE PERFECT MAN, by the Rev. Harry Jones. 
CHURCH AND STATE, by Rey. T. R. Birks. 

CHIPS AND CHAPTERS OF GEOLOGY, by David Page. 





AN’S BALLAD Srortes, from the Scandinavian, 


TREVOR'S HISTORY OF ROME. 





LiFe OF Rosstnt, by H. Sutherland Edwards. 
Howitt's NORTHERN H&IGHTsS OF LONDON. 

SHintné Licut, by Miss Marsh.—My Insect QvuRey. 
EssaYs ON WOMAN'S WORK AND WOMAN'S CULTURE, 
A Book OF Wortutks, by Mi-s Yonge. 

Mopsa THE Fairy, by Jean Ingelow. 

THE SUBJECTION OF Womex, by John Stuart Mill. 
OURSELVES: ESSAYS ON WOMEN, by E. L. Linton. 
CARMINA CrUCIS, by Dora Greenwell. 

Tus Birps oF SHERWOOD Forest, by W. J. Sterland. 
SELECT WRITINGS OF VISCOUNT STRANGPORD, 
SEQUEL TO THE LIFE OF LORD DUNDONALD. 

LETTERS FROM AUSTRALIA, by John Martineau. 

THE OPEN SECRET: SERMONS, by A. J. Morris, 
FOUND DEAD.—MARY STANLEY.—LILY OF LUMLBY. 
Lives OF WARRIORS, by Sir Edward Cust. New Series. 
Last WINTER IN AMERICA, by F. B. Zincke. 
ARTHUR'S SEAT.—PAUL WYNTER'S SACRIFICE. 

THE MARCH TO MAGDALA, by G. A. Henty. 

LEAVES FROM MY LOG, by Francis W. Bennett. 
LECTURES AND SPEECHES, by Elihu Burritt. 

Love ME For My Love.—My Enemy's DAUGHTER, 
TALES FROM ALSACE.—BURIED ALONE. 

BLEEK'S INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
LIFE AND SonGs OF THE BARONESS NAIRN, 
PRITCHARD'S HULSEAN LECTURES, 1867. 

Lire or Rev, Joun MILne, by Dr. Bonar. 
BLINDPITS.—TRIALS OF AN HEIRESS.—FALSE COLOURS. 
FORCE AND NATURE, by Dr. F.C. Winslow. 

LiFe OF BisHop ATTERBURY, by Folkestone Williams. 
RoBin GRAY.—THE MoonsTone.—THE MARSTONS, 
BAMPTON LECTURES, 1868, by Dr. Moberly. 

RYL&'Ss CHRISTIAN LEADERS OF THE LAST CRNTURY. 
COLLINGWOOD's NATURALIST ON THE CHINA SEAS. 
BRE&ZIE LANGTON.—Up AND DOWN THE WORLD. 
THE MINISTRY IN GALILER, by Dr. Hanna, 

UnpER Lock AND Kky.—EQquaL TO ErrHer FORTUNE, 
Works OF Dr. James HAMILTON. Vols. L. to LIL 
THE VICAR’s CourTsuIp.—THeE CURATE'S HOMR, 
LIFE OF CHARLOTTE DE LA TREMOILLE. 

THs BLACKBIRD OF BADEN.—ALL Bur Lost. 

Dr. HAROLD's NoTs-Book, by Mrs. Gascoigne. 

LiFé OF JOHN URQUHART, by William Orme. 

THe GOLDEN CHAIN OF PRAISE, by T. H. Gill. 
BLUNT'S RB&FORMATION OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 
STRICKLAND'S LIVES OF THE TUDOR PRINCESSES, 
FROM THE LEVANT, by R. A. Arnold. 

TWILiGut Hours, by Sarah Williams.—Trve LOVE. 
DIcKSON's SKETCHES OF THE HISTORY OF JAPAN. 
NAPOLEON AT FONTAINEBLEAU, by Sir Neil Campbell. 
Poems, by M. B. Smedley.—Miss LANGLEY'S WILL. 
GILBERT'S LIFE OF LUCREZIA BoRGIA. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF THOMAS EDMONSTONE. 

ORIGIN OF Retiaious Bauer, by 8. Baring-Gould. 
HARROW ScHoon Sermons, by H. M. Butler. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF OxFoRD, by G. V. Cox. 

De PRESSENSE’S CHURCH AND FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
PLOWDEN’S ABYSSINIA.—WHYMPER'S ALASKA. 
Apaw’s Buriep CITIES OF CAMPANIA, 

KRILOF AND HIS FABLES, by W. R. S. Ralston, 

THE GIRL HE MARRIED.—HOME FROM LNDIA. 
FRISWELL’S ESSaYs ON ENGLISH WRITERS, 
CHAUCER'S ENGLAND, by Matthew Browne. 

Lire OF LACORDAIRE, by Dora Greenwell. 
LAOCORDAIRE’S CONFERENCES ON JESUS CHRIST, 
REALITIES OF IntsH Lire, by W.S. Trench. 

THe Roya ENGineer, by Sir Francis B. Head. 
Dawnineé Liguts, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Diary OF A Poor YOUNG Lapy, by Maria Nathusius, 
ARTSMUS WARD'S LECTURE AT THE EGYPTIAN HALL, 
A County FAmMILy.—A Perrect TREASURE, 

ARMS AND ARMOUR, by the Rev. Charles Boutell. 
THE QUEEN OF THE ApRIATIC, by W. H. D. Adama, 
LIFE IN NEWFOUNDLAND, by Lieut-Col. McCrea. 
EpELWeiss, by Berthold Auerbach.—ANNE SEVERIN, 
Essa Ys, by Rev. James Martineau. New Series. 

THe BATHS AND WELLS OF Evrope, by J. Macpherson. 
CHINA AND THE CHINESE, by Rev. J. L. Nevius. 
AUSTRALIAN VIEWS OF ENGLAND, by Henry Parkes. 
Ear_y YEARS OF CuRIsTIANITY, by E. de Pressensé, 


AND NEARLY EVERY OTHER RECENT WORK OF ACKNOWLEDGED MERIT OR GENERAL INTEREST. 





*,* Fresh Copies of allthe Books in Circulation are added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is provided of all the principal forthcoming Books as they appear. 





FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 





*,* The Library Messengers call to deliver Books at the Residences of Subscribers in every part of London, and the immediate neighbourhood, 
on a plan which has given general satisfaction for many years. 





THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 








PROSPECTUSES ON APPLICATION. 


A Revised Catalogue of Surplus Copies of Recent Books withdrawn from the Library for Sale at greatly reduced prices, with List of Works of the best 
Authors, in elegant bindings, suitable for Gentlemen's Libraries and Drawing-Room Tubles, and for Wedding and Birthday 
Presents and School Prizes, is now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


EFAl the Books in Circulation and on Sale at the Library may also be obtained by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER 


MUDIE’S SELECT 


CITY 


LIBRARY, Cross Street, Manchester. 





NEW 
KING 


LIBRARY, 
OFFICE—4 


OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM S&S. 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyond all doubt the 
best article next to sterling silver that can be used as 
such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible 
test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality and 
for finish and durability, as follows :— 



















; = a 
| 

s.d£s.df£8,d 
12 Table Forks.......0..0+000 ol 1.j2 2./3 &. 
12 Table Spoons . i 1.12 2.12 8. 
12 Dessert Forks, TT Awa. 
12 Dessert Spoons 782 wah. 
12 Tea Spoons ....... . 19 ' tf. 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls...|. wi. 13 6 

2 Sauce Ladles .......+. . 8 
1 Gravy Spoon ...... 6 96 


2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls... . 
1 Mustard Spoon, giltbow! . 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs .. 
1 Pair of Fish Carve 
1 Butter Knife 
1 Soup Ladle ....... 
1 Sugar Sifter.,., 


eu Me a 6 
_ 
Ore CORR 


6 








BO cesriswsess £9 161116012 8 613 26 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices. 
An oak chest to contain the above, and a relative 
number of knives, &c., £2 15s. 
A second quality of Fiddle Pattern :— 
Table Spoons and Forks .,.£1 2s 0d per doz. 
Dessert ,, ” «» 163 0d e 
Tea Spoons ... ee» «108 Od ” 
Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner Dishes, 
Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c.,at proportionate prices. 
The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, and fish-enting knives and forks and carvers, 
All kinds of replating done by the patent process. 





ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 


PIECES.— Buyers of the above are requested, 
before finally deciding, to visit the SHOW-ROOMS. 
—They contain such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, 
Ranges, Chimney-Pieces, Fire-Irons, and General Iron- 
mongery as cannot be approached elsewhere either for 
variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 
workmanship. 

BE IDOE siccesncsseosvssincsaensevenotsonenseill 8s to £9 5s. 

Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 8s to 
£33 10s. 

Bronzed Fenders ...........0+ 

Steel and Ormolu Fenders 

Chimney-Pieces ., 






rom £1 8s to as. 
Fire-Irons.,,.....0+0+ d the set to £4 10s, 


DJAPIER MACHE ai and IRON TEA- 
TRAYS.—An assortment of TEA-TRAYS and 
WAITERS, wholly unprecedented, whether as to ex- 
tent, variety, or novelty. 
Oval Papier Maché feces per 
Set of Three ....,.. «ee from 25s to 10 guineas, 
Ditto Iron ditto from 7s 6d to 4 guineas. 
Waiters, Cake, and Bread Baskets equally low. 


C= WIRE RE WORK, consisting 








of ARCHES, BASKETS, FLOWER STANDS, &c. 
Garden Syringes ... w. 48 6d to 26a, 


Garden Engines ... . 263 Od to 105s, 
Garden Water Barrows. “a 45s 0d to 90s. 
Garden Rollers ,,, +» 358 Od to 70s, 
Garden Chairs. «. 68 64 to 30s, 
Garden Seats +» 168 0d to 90k, 


Garden Tools and Watering Pots. 
Patent Lawn Mowers ,., 70s 0d to 130s. 
To cut 10 inches on £310 0 
» 12 do. 410 0 
Suitable for a Lady. 
To cut 14 inches eee «£510 0 
do. ww 61 © 
Suitable for a Man. 


” 





WILLIAM S§&. 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. 


BURTON, | 


GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 


THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS & POST PAID. 


+ IT CONTAINS UPWARDS OF 700 ILLUSTRATIONS 
WITH LISTS OF PRICES, & PLANS OF THE TWENTY LARGE SHOW-ROOMS, 
At 39 Oxford Street; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry’s place; 


OF HIS UNRIVALLED STOCK, 


‘and 1 Newman yard, London, W. 


EDDING MANUFACTURED on the 
Premises, and guaranteed by WILLIAM S. 
BURTON. 


For Bedsteads, Wide 








if.-Gin 5ft. 


























.£8.4.£ 8. d, 
Best Straw Paillasses .......c0ccescseee! i. 2), BBs 
Best French Alva Ma attresses Ae ne @..). BB. 
Best Cotton Flock Mattresses de -jl 261 66 
Coloured Wool Mattresse da eo" OF 
Best Brown Wool Mattresses Jl L1é1HK6 
Good White bag Mattresses wm @€63 3.3 7. 
Extra Super Do. Do. ... mew 38..¢ 2. 
Superior Horse age Do. . P.. (218.8 686 
Extra Super 214.3318.410. 
German levine ‘Ha 3 5.44 76415. 
Extra Super Do. dace eee «6 
French Mattressforuseover spring)? . ./217.3 4. 
Extra Super Do, Do $765 ..51l. 
Beds, Poultry, at 1s per Ib waa cm + “ 
3est Grey Goose, at 28 2d per Ib... 3. 25 .5 13 
Do. Best White Do., at 3s per Ib.....4 . .'6 176712. 


Feather Pillows, 3s 6d to 14s; Bolsters from 6s to 
29s 6d. Down Pillows from 10s 6d to 17s 6d. 
Blankets, Counterpanes, and sheets in every variety. 


VUR NITURE, ‘in complete suites for 
Bedroom, of Mahogany, Birch, Fancy Woods, 
Bol and Japanned Deal, always on show. These 
are made by WILLIAM 8S. BU RTON, at his manu- 
factory, 84 Newman Sireet, and every article is 
guaranteed, China Toilet Ware in great variety from 
4s Set of Five Pieces. 


‘THe BEST SHOW of IRON BED- 

STEADS in the KINGDOM.’ There are EIGHT 
LARGE ROOMS devoted to the exclusive show of Iron 
and Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with appro- 
priate Bedding and Bed-hangings, Portable Folding Bed- 
steads, from 10s; Patent lron Bedsteads, fitted with 
dovetail joints and patent sacking, from lls; and 
cots, from 15s 6d; handsome Ornamental Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from £1 13s 6d to £45, 


| ISH COVERS and HOT-WATER 

DISHES, in every variety, and of the newestand 
most recherché patterns, are on SHOW. Block tin, 
19s the set of six; elegant modern patterns, 35s 6d to 
49s 6d the set; Britannia metal, with or without silver- 
plated handles, £3 2s to £6 8s the set of flve; electro- 
plated, £9 to £26 the set of four; block tin hot-water 
dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s to 30s ; Britannia metal, 
21s to 808; electro-plated on Britannia metal, full size, 
£5 5s; ditto on nickel, full size, £10, 


I AMPS of ALL SORTS and 
_4 PATTERNS.—Inspection is invited of this Sea- 
son's SHOW of LAMPS. The collection of French 
Moderateur Lamps, carefully selected at Paris, defies 
competition. The prices vary from 8sto £1717s. Each 
Lamp is guaranteed perfect, but to ensure their proper 
action 

Pure Colza Oil is supplied at the Wholesale Price, 38 6d 
per gallon. 

Moderateur Globes, full size, 28 6d each ; 
6d each; Cotton Wicks, 3d per doz. 

Lamps of all other descriptions are on Show in great 
variety. 


YEA URNS, of LONDON MAKE 

ONLY.—The largest assortment of London-made 

TEA URNS in the world (including all the recent 
novelties), is on sale at from 30s to £6. 


xX ASELIERS in GLASS or METAL.— 
The increased and increasing use of Gas in 
private houses has induced WILL [AM S. BURTON to 
collect from the various Manufacturers in Metal and 
Glass all that is new and choice in Brackets, Pendants, 
and Chandeliers, adapted to offices, passages, and dwel- 
ling-rooms, as well as to have some designed expressly 
for him, and present, for novelty, variety, and 
purity of taste, an unequalled assortment. They are 
marked in plain figures, at prices proportionate with 
those which have tended to make his establishment the 
largest and most remarkable in the kingdom, viz., from 


2s 6d (two-light) to £23. 





Chimneys, 








C UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The 

most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 
in the world, all warranted, is on sale at prices that are 
remunerative only because of the largeness of the 








sales, 
slzt|8 
2 o 5 
ai/eie 
Ivory Handles. - | als 
s. d.| 8. djs. d. 
33-inch ivory handles ...... per doz. 15.) 10 6 5, 
$1-inch fine ivory handles. ......... at we 
4inch ivory balance handles cc ane Sae eS 
4inch flne ivory handles ... 28 .| 21 e 
4-inch finest African ivor 35 27 12. 
Ditto, with silver ferules 42 i) 13 6 
Ditto, with silver blades.... 46 .| 33 13 6 
Nickel electro-silver hanudies .| 25 19 .| 76 
Silver handles of any pattern ...... 84 54 21 


Gaia’ REQUISITES (including 
BRUSHES and TURNERY) and every 
Article for the FURNISHING of KITCHENS is 
arranged in Four Sets, each complete in itself, 
] 1 2 3 t 





j£ 8. dif aifs. ds£ 8. a 

Kitchen Utensils.,./18 8 8 ee 8 1/1012 9318 3 
Srushes and Tur | | 

DOTY  ccccceccosesces 21 1015 «16719 «O03 25 





Total per set...39 9 839 9 7IS1L 97 0 6 
No. 1 suitable for any mansion, 


» 8 do, 2nid-class Houses, 
ee do. jrd-class = do. 
— do. 4th-class do. 


Any single article may be had at the same price quoted 
for itin the different lists. For particulars see Illus- 
trated Catalogue, which can be had free by post. 


OAL SCOOPS.—WILLIAM S&S. 
BURTON has 400 different patterns of COAL 
SCOOPS ON SHOW, of which he invites inspection. 
The prices vary from Is $d to 150s:— 
Plain black open Scoops, from 1s 9d. 
Do. do, zinc-lined, from 4s 6d. 
Covered Box-scoops, from 43 6d. 
Do. with Hand-scoop, from 10s 6d. 
Do. do., with fancy gold ornamentation, from 19s, 
Highly finished and ornamented, and fitted with 
imitation ivory handles, from 30s to 150s, 
There is also a choice selection of Wooden Coal 
Boxes, with iron and brass mountings. 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON confidently asserts his to be 
the largest, and at the same time the best and most 
varied, assortment in the world. 





ATHS and TOILET WARE.— 
The Stock of each is at once the largest, newest, 
and most varied ever submitted to the public, and 
marked at prices proportionate with those that have 
tended to make his establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in this country. Portable Showers, 88; 
Pillar Showers, £3 to £512s; Nursery, 18s to 388; 
Sponging, 6s to 32s; Hip, 15s_to 31s 6d. A large 
—— of Gas Furnace, Hot and Cold Plunge, 
Vapour and Camp Shower Baths. Toilet Ware in great 
variety, from 17s 6d to 48s the Set of Three. 


EFRIGERATORS, or PORTABLE 
\ ICE-HOUSES, constructed on the same principles 
as those recommended by the Wenham Lake Ice 
Company. 








+ Long. Wide. High. | Price. 
No. ift. Hin. Ift. Gin. | 1ft.10in. |£5 3. 
Nod > lft. llin. | 2ft. Oin. | 4 4 
No. 2 . 2ft. in. | 2ft. Oin. | 4 15 
No. 3...\3ft. 4in. | 2ft, Oin. | 2ft. Gin. | 6 5 
No. 4... 3ft. 9in. | 2ft. 3in, | 2ft. Oin. | 7 10 





A small size, with Water Tank, £2 10s, 

A Large Cabinet ditto, £14 I4s 0d. 

Ice Pails or Pots, 8s to 30s. Ice Moulds, 6s 6d to 13s 
Ice-Making Machines, 35s to 150s, 





THE VANS DELIVER GOODS IN LONDON AND ITS SUBURBS AS UNDER. 
TWIOE DAILY :—Bayswater, Camden Town, St. John’s Wood, West End (all Parts). 


{ Belsize Park. City. 


DAILY:— { Brompton. Chelsea. 


Haverstock Hill. | 


Holloway. 
Highbury. 


Islington. 


MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY :—Fulham, Hammersmith. 


TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY :— 


(Borough. 
Brixton. 
WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY :—Dalston, Hackney, 


| Camberwell. | 


Herne Hill. 
Clapham. 


Kennington. 


will always, when desired, undertke delivery at a small fixed rate. 


Kensington. 
Kentish Town. 


Lambeth. 
Peckham. 
Hampstead, Holloway (Upper), Highgate, Kingsland, 
Goods beyond the above-named places delivered by special arrangement. 
WITH THE PRESENT RAILWAY FACILITIES, the cost of delivering Goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom is trifling. 


Kilhurn. | Pimlico. | 
| Notting Hill. Shepherd's Bush. 


| Tulse Hill. | Wandsworth. 


Walworth. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON 


SS 
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